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B ORN in Philadelphia, I spent 
the early years of my life in 
Quaker schools, absorbing a 
vigorous, classical education. The 
economic disaster of 1929 sent my 
family moving restlessly from one 
part of the nation to another. I at- 
tended a great many public schools, 
some very good and some disgrace- 
fully mediocre. We lived for brief 
intervals in the South, the Middle 
West and the Far West — many of 
the romantic place-names that spell 
out America. I knew as schoolboys 
the kids who grow up to fill the bit- 
ter pages of our disillusioned real- 
ists. 

Ours, granted, was no easy grow- 
ing up time, yet the problems which 
bedeviled our generation were small 
beside the tensions which the 



children of today must face. When 
I compare the two periods, I mar- 
vel not that we have so many neu- 
rotic breakdowns but that so many 
of us have found real stability. 

I went to college for two years 
in Indiana, and completed my B. 
A. at Whittier College, in Calif- 
ornia. I spent the war years in the 
transportation business, handling 
primarily explosives for the Pacific 
War. After V-J day I returned to 
Whittier College for a M. A. and 
a teaching credential. 

My major was English. In my 
graduate years, I concentrated on 
semantics. The science of language 
introduced me to the relatively 
new area where science and litera- 
ture meet. That marriage of art and 
(Concluded on Page 85 ) 
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A BOUT the time you read 
this a new science fiction 
film will make its debut 
throughout the country. The pic- 
ture is THIS ISLAND EARTH, 
produced by Universal, adapted 
from the novel by Raymond F. 
Jones ( Shasta Publishers, Chicago). 

W E had an opportunity to at- 
tend an advance showing 
of the film the other evening. It 
was, everything considered, a de- 
lightful performance. Filmed in 
color, the picture opens with a shot 
of deep space, instilling from the 
onset a feeling of awesome grand- 
eur. We were thus primed for 
great things to come, and by and 
large we were not disappointed. 
Half of the story takes place _ on 
Earth, leading up to — with excel- 
lent suspense — a trip to a distant 
planet of another stellar system. 
The plot includes an alien race — 
benevolently motivated but in dire 
peril in their own solar system 
where a war of survival against 
another race is taking place. These 
benevolent aliens need nuclear sci- 
entists desperately, so they come to 
Earth to “kidnap” the greatest of 
our scientists. They accomplish 
their goal with realistic dispatch— 
and of course one of the Earth sci- 
entists is a beautiful girl for the 
inevitable romantic development. 

T RITE aspects of the story 
aside, and giving due allow- 



ance for a few technical inaccura- 
cies,, the trip through space and 
the shots of an alien interplanetary 
war were impressive indeed. Uni- 
versal Pictures apparently invested 
a good deal of time and money in- ' 
to construction of elaborate sets 
with close attention to photographic 
techniques to establish and main- 
tain a feeling of realism. As far 
as we were concerned it was a job 
well done. 

I T’S been quite a while since Hol- 
lywood produced a major sci- 
ence fiction film (except for the re- 
cent 20,000 Leagues Under The 
Sea) and we must admit we’ve 
been wondering why the long de- 
lay. But good things are worth 
waiting for. THIS ISLAND 
EARTH is one of them .... wlh 
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The Fourth Estate was highly specialized 
in the 22nd Century; for example, a good newsman 
predicted coming events — and made them happen.* . . 



D ARIUS McLeod leaned back 
comfortably and watched the 
mayor sweat. 

His Honor popped a phenobarb 
tablet between his lips, tossing his 
head and gulping the pill down 
without water. His moist, nervous 
hands left their wet imprint on the 
desk top when he reached into his 
breast pocket and withdrew a clip- 
ping from the morning’s New York 
World. 

“You people elected me, Mc- 
Leod,” he said. “Now get me out 
of this mess.” 

“We merely supported your 
candidacy, Your Honor,” Mc- 
Leod said easily. “But let’s see 
what you got there.” 

“It amounts to the same thing,” 
the mayor pleaded. “For God’s 
sake, give me a break.” 

McLeod shrugged and unfolded 



the World clipping on his desk. 
“Naturally, the World will oppose 
your administration,” he began. 
“Otherwise they’ll never be able 
to live down the Star -Times’ scoop 
on your election.” 

“That’s precisely what I was 
saying. The way I understand it, 
you people will have to support 
your man. The Star-Times can’t 
abandon me to the wolves, not 
now.” 

“I’m only a reporter,” McLeod 
explained. “We report events, not 
make them.” 

“That’s it. That’s what I mean. 
The attitude. You’re treating me 
like a child.” 

“You’re acting like one.” 

“All I want is what’s fair. 
Whatever you think is fair.” 
“Then let me read this thing.” 
The column clipped from the 
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World bore the cut-line COMING 
EVENTS. McLeod had always 
liked the Star-Times’ LOOKING 
FORWARD better, although he 
had to admit that the World’s cut 
of a swami rubbing his crystal ball 
had a certain fundamental appeal 
for the masses. House-written, the 
World column appeared under the 
by-line of Nostradamus. 

McLeod scanned the printed 
lines quickly. There was a predic- 
tion on the outcome of the World 
Series. It had better turn out incor- 
rect, thought McLeod: the Star- 
Times had spent a small fortune 
building up the opposing team. 
There was something about the 
dangers of forest fires and an in- 
direct reference to the possibility 
of a conflagration next week in the 
Adirondack Game Preserve. (The 
Star -Times would be alerting its 
fire-fighting unit to prevent such a 
possibility, McLeod knew.) There 
was a talk of an impending war be- 
tween Yugoslavia and France at a 
time when relations between the 
two countries were never more har- 
monious. McLeod wondered how 
the World would ever swing it. He 
read the last two items aloud. 

‘“We think it’s high time the 
mayor of New York be exposed for 
his corrupt political dealings. We 
wouldn’t be surprised if the mayor 
were forced to resign his office in 



January . . . What ace reporter of 
what rival New York daily is going 
to meet with a fatal accident next 
week? Remember, you read it here 
first!’” 

“January,” said the mayor as 
Darius McLeod folded the column 
and lit a cigaret. “That’s next 
month.” 

“They could be talking about 
me.” 

“Eh? If I’m forced to resign, 
you’ll be scooped.” 

“Yeah, scooped,” McLeod 
mused. “We’re their chief rival. 
I’m the big Huck-a-muck over 
here. Those dirty sons — they can 
get me out of the way and scoop 
us at the same time. Listen, Your 
Honor,- check back with me later. 
I’ve got to see the City Editor.” 

“But I’m not politically corrupt 

5 ? 

“We’ll decide. We’ll let you 
know,” Darius McLeod shouted, al- 
ready running from his glass-walled 
office and through the clattering 
din of the City Room, disturbing 
the milling knot of scribes and 
gunmen going over last minute in- 
structions • from the Crime Editor, 
shouldering by the line of trim, 
pretty co-respondents receiving 
their briefs from the Society Edi- 
tor, almost knocking down the 
Medical Editor who was either on 
the point of finding a cure for the 
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World’s latest plague or dreaming 
up one of his own, McLeod didn’t 
remember which. 

A >TcLEOD found Overman, the 
City Editor, perched on a 
corner of his desk and barking or- 
ders into a microphone. “What do 
you mean, he won’t jump? We said 
he’d jump. Coax him. Push him if 
you can get away with it, I don’t 
care. Don’t- make it obvious.” 
Overman cocked his gaunt head to 
one side, listening to the receiver 
imbedded in his ear. He looked 
like a walking ad for hyper-thy- 
roid treatment, with bulging eyes, 
hollow cheeks and fidgety limbs. 
He couldn’t sit still and he didn’t 
try. “All right, we’ll hold up the 
story. And you’re the guy who ask- 
ed for a raise.” Overman dropped 
the microphone hose back into its 
cubby and looked up. “Sometimes 
I wonder what the hell they think 
a reporter draws his salary for. 
What do you want, Darius?” 

“The World’s gunning for me, 
chief.” 

“I already saw it.” 

“Then don’t just sit there.” 

“What do you want me to do, 
hold your hand? Of course the 
World’s gunning for you. Great 
story for them, and they also kill 
off our star reporter in the process. 
If they get away with it.” 



“Damn it!” McLeod exploded. 
“This is the twenty-second century. 
If the World says I’m going to 
meet with a fatal accident, then 
my life’s in danger.” McLeod win- 
ced at his own words. In a matter 
of minutes he had been reduced to 
the mayor’s level and he didn’t like 
it. 

“Counter-prognostication has al- 
ready taken steps, Darius. Don’t 
go off the deep end on me. It hap- 
pens like this every time. Even a 
top-flight reporter sheds his own 
sophistication when the story’s 
about himself.” 

“How do you expect me to take 
it?” 

“Just relax, that’s all.” 

“Maybe you want me to write 
my own obituary.” 

“Don’t try so hard to be funny. 
Excuse me.” Overman cocked his 
head again and listened, then pul- 
led out his microphone and barked: 
“All right, all right. Don’t cry. We 
can’t get them all. I’m not saying 
it was your fault. Report back in.” 

“What’s the matter?” McLeod 
wanted to know. 

“Harry Crippens is the matter. 
Remember Congressman Horner? 
That story yesterday?” 

McLeod recalled it vaguely. 
Something about Horner commit- 
ting suicide unexpectedly. 

“Well, he didn’t jump. The 
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World’s Security Forces rescued 
him and got a scoop. Another 
wrongo for us, Darius. That’s the 
second story Crippens bungled this 
month.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t Cripp’s fault, 
chief.” Crippens was a plump, owl- 
faced man with big, watery eyes 
swimming behind concave glasses. 
McLeod had always liked him. 
He was the grimmest, saddest, 
cryingest, most logical drunk Mc- 
Leod had ever met. Wonderful 
drinking partner. 

“I didn’t say it was. Just think- 
ing, though.” 

“If psychology flubbed a dub on 
Horner, you can’t blame Cripp.” 
“Not what I mean. The World’s 
prediction is vague, see? Who’s a 
star reporter? How do you single 
the man out? Any big by-line guy 
will do, right?” 

“I guess so,” 

“Crippens gets his share of by 
lines, Darius.” 

“Hey. wait a minute — ” 

“Why spend the time protecting 
you next week if we don’t have to? 
It’s expensive and not a sure thing. 
We’d hate to lose you, Darius.” 
“Thank you.” 

“But Crippens is bungling. He 
ought to meet the World’s require- 
ments. We do the job for them the 
first of next week. They get their 
story and we keep our number one 
man, alive. How does it sound?” 



“Rotten,” McLeod said. “I’m 
not going to sit by and let Cripp 
take that kind of rap for me. What 
kind of louse do you think I am, 
anyway?” ' 

“Let it simmer, Darius. There’s 
no hurry. I suppose His Honor has 
been around to use your crying 
towel?” 

McLeod nodded. “That’s right.” 
“I thought he would. It was 
your series of articles that got him 
elected in the first place. You saved 
my life, now support me. One of 
those deals. It was obvious the 
World would try to show corrup- 
tion after their own candidate lost.” 
“Is the Star-Times going to pro- 
tect Mayor Spurgess’ record?” 

VERM AN jerked his head from 
side to side, the stretched, 
translucent lids blinking over pop- 
ping eyes. “It’s always easier to 
prove corruption than disprove it, 
you know that. We’d be backing 
the wrong animal, Darius. I’ve got 
it figured, though.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“They won’t have much of a 
story if something violent happens 
to the mayor between now and 
next month. I don’t want to see it 
in LOOKING FORWARD, though. 
Just make it happen and get the 
scoop. See? We can’t let the mayor 
resign. This is the surest way.” 
“Anything particular in mind?” 
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“It’s your assignment, Darius. 
Whatever you do is all right with 
me.” 

“That poor guy treated me like 
his father-image before. Well — ” 
“You’re not weakening, are you, 
Darius? There’s no time for emo- 
tion in this business, none at all. 
You’ve got to go out and get a 
story before some other outfit 
changes it on you. Or you’ve got to 
make their stories fail to happen. 
And whatever you do, you’ve got 
to keep the TV outfits guessing. If 
news starts happening according to 
Hoyle, we’re all through. Us and 
the World and all the other news- 
papers wouldn’t stand a chance, 
not with TV right on the spot. 
Keep TV guessing. Confused. 
Never sure. Give some crumbs to 
the World, even, if you have to. 

“So there’s no time for thalamic 
responses, Darius. Do I make my- 
self clear?” 

McLeod bristled. “You never had 
to give me that kind of lecture. 
You think I’m a cub or something? 
Don’t worry about Mayor Spurgess, 
we’ll fix him up.” 

. “Splendid. But there’s some- 
thing else. Crippens.” 

“I told you how I felt about 
that. I don’t want any part of it. 
Talk about your Judas’s — ” 
“Crippens or you, Darius. The 
World’s gunning. You know it.” 



“I can’t tell you what to do. 
But I’ll warn Cripp, that’s all.” 
“That would make your own as- 
signment rather difficult.” 

“What assignment are you 
talking about?” 

“Crippens. The way I figure it, 
you have a lot at stake there. We’ll 
let you handle Crippens.” 

“You’re crazy!” 

“You are if you refuse. We 
won’t give you a single Security 
man for proteation. Remember 
what they said in COMING 
EVENTS. Your one chance is to 
get Crippens before they get you 
and then let the World scoop us. I 
would suggest the first thing next 
Monday morning, but then, it’s 
your baby.” 

“First Mayor Spurgess and now 
Crippens. Are you trying to make 
me a hatchetman?” 

“A reporter, Darius. You’ve al- 
ways been a good one.” 

“But Crippens is my friend.” 

“I wish we had another way out. 
Crippens has his place on the Star- 
Times, but we thought too much of 
him. We don’t want to lose you, 
Darius. You can take that as an 
objective compliment and sleep 
easy. Your job’s secure.” 

“Thank you very much.” 
“Don’t be bitter. A man in the 
newspaper business is top-dog 
these days, see? I don’t have to 
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tell you. We’re not passive receptors. 
We control things. We make 
things happen. We play God, but 
we’ve got competition. You’ve got 
to take the good with the bad, 
that’s all. See what I mean?” All 
the while they had spoken, Over- 
man had not moved from where he 
had perched his small frame on his 
desk, but his nervous legs had 
walked miles, his scrawny, sleeve- 
rolled arms had waved, flapped and 
gesticulated, his wide, bulging 
eyes had darted about the frenzied 
confusion of the great room where 
news was created and missed no- 
thing. It was Overman’s passion, 
McLeod knew, his alpha through 
omega. He suddenly wished it were 
that simple for himself. Less than 
half an hour ago, it would have 
been. 

“We’ll have our obituary peo- 
ple compose something tender for 
Crippens,” Overman said. “Keep 
me informed, Darius.” 

“I haven’t told you I’d do it.” 
“Whose obit would you rather 
see them write?” 

“You could protect me instead.” 
But Overman jerked his head 
side to side again. “It’s the same 
as politics. Much simpler to make 
news than to prevent it. The one 
sure way to protect you, provided 
you don’t foul things up with 
Crippens.” 



“Well, I don’t — ” 

“One of you makes the obituary 
page next week. The World’s al- 
ready seen to that. Take your 
choice, Darius.” 

“Yeah . . . sure.” 

“And don’t forget about Mayor 
Spurgess. You’ve got a busy time 
ahead of you. Good luck.” 

Walking back toward his own 
office, McLeod saw that the flow 
of co-respondents had slowed to a 
trickle. He swore softly. The last 
girl in line was Tracy Kent, a 
tawny-haired divorce specialist with 
an admirable record. McLeod 
liked ^racy, but it was strictly 
brother-sister stuff. 

Tracy was going to marry Harry 
Crippens. 

CHAPTER II 

ttT TEY. Darius. A girl gets 
-■■hungry for lunch around 
this time every day.” 

McLeod smiled. “Won’t Cripp 
be along soon?” 

“Search me.” Tracy rubbed her 
stomach under the smooth, tautly 
drawn fabric of her dress. “When 
this piece of machinery starts to 
gurgle, I eat.” 

“Well, I was going to head over 
to the Press Club in a few minutes 
anyway. Don’t you have to get 
yourself caught with someone to- 
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day?” 

“Later on. Tonight. Now I’m 
hungry.” 

Tracy Kent was long and al- 
most lean with hips angular rather 
than rounded and the clean lines 
of her long-striding legs accen- 
tuated by the tight sheath of skirt 
as she walked with McLeod toward 
the elevator. She was all woman 
unless you happened to look at her 
a certain way, when you caught a 
glimpse of something coltish, al- 
most like Peter Pan, in the way 
she carried herself or smiled at 
you. She did not look like a 
vamp, thought McLeod, which help- 
ed explain why she was such a 
successful co-respondent. 

“One of these days I’m going to 
stop feeling like a brother toward 
you,” McLeod promised as they 
climbed into his copter on the 
roof. 

“You’re flattering but tardy, 
Mr. McLeod. I’m going to marry 
the guy.” 

“Crippens?” 

“Don’t look at me that way. 
He’s your friend, too.” Tracy 
grinned as the rotors flashed 
above them, then pouted. “Darius, 
do we have to go to the Press Club 
for lunch?” 

“Mixing business with pleasure, 
I guess. Got to see some people. 
Why, does someone bother you 



over there?” 

“That Weaver Wainwright, al- 
ways staring at me like he wants 
to sit down at his thinkwriter and 
let the world know what it’s like 
with a co-respodent. Me.” 

“Wainwright’s one of the men 
I want to see.” 

“The Star Times’ hot-shot re- 
porter hob-nobbing with that 
riff-raff from the World?” 

“You named it,” Darius Mc- 
Leod said as their copter rose up 
from the roof of the Star Times 
building and retreated from the 
checkerboard pattern of other 
copters resting on their landing 
squares. “Why the sour face?” 

“Because I read COMING 
EVENTS, Darius. Do you think 
Wainwright’s been assigned the 
job?” 

“It’s a damned good guess. He 
just got back from overseas. He’s 
been sopping up spirits like a 
blotter over at the club and 
making nasty noises while waiting 
for a new job. This is probably his 
baby.” 

“Why, Darius?” 

“Because he’s their number one 
boy.” 

“No. I mean, why you?” 

McLeod shrugged. “Does there 
have to be a reason? It’s good 
copy for them. The Star-Times 
loses a guy who’s been around, 
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too. That’s the newspaper business, 
Tracy. Don’t look for any rea- 
son.” 

“Don’t be so calm about it. 
What’s Overman going to do?” 

McLeod considered the ques- 
tion as he brought the copter down 
expertly through the lanes of local 
traffic here at the edge of the 
city. Off in the distance, rank on 
rank of hemispherical suburban 
homes marched off, in orderly rows, 
to the eastern horizon. The Press 
Club, almost directly below them 
now, had snipped half a dozen 
square miles from the patterned 
picture. It was castle, game pre- 
serve and sylvan retreat not for 
one monarch, but for hundreds. 
Newshounds, newshens, gunmen. 
Flashing letters swam up at them 
from the green woodland, blink- 
ing on and off garishly — THE 
FOURTH ESTATE. 

If he told her Overman had 
failed to offer any protection, 
she’d realize another alternative 
had been selected. It would be 
better if he lied. “What’s Over- 
man going to do?” he repeated 
her question. “The usual. I’ll be 
protected. Don’t worry about me.” 

“But if Wainwright’s all they 
say, he’s like a bloodhound. Be 
careful, Darius.” 

“Hell, I said don’t worry. I 
have till next week, anyway.” 



“This is Friday.” 

“Yeah, Friday.” Their copter 
alighted with hardly a quiver. Uni- 
formed lackies were already polish- 
ing the chrome and glass by the 
time McLeod helped Tracy to the 
ground. She came down lithely, 
long hair whipping about her face 
and brushing against McLeod’s 
cheek. A girl scantily clad as an 
American Indian led them across 
the landing field and along a path 
through the gnarled oaks which 
made the Fourth Estate resemble 
more a chunk of Scotland than 
Long Island. But while they 
couldn’t see the acres of neon 
tubing from the ground, their 
pulsing glow spoiled the effect. 

'T'HE clubhouse itself was an 
-*• architectural nightmare of 
quarry-stone, turrets, battlements 
■ — and great, soft-hued thermo- 
glass walls. Music stirred the air 
faintly with rhythm as they cros- 
sed the drawbridge (which actual- 
ly worked, McLeod knew) and en- 
tered the lobby. The pretty little 
squaw disappeared and was re- 
placed at once by the weapon- 
check girl, dressed in top hat and 
tails, but not much else. 

She smiled professionally at 
Tracy, then frisked her expertly, 
finding the trick pocket in her 
skirt and removing the tiny but 
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deadly parabeam from her leg 
holster. Tracy grinned back like 
a yawning cat. “I’d have given it 
to you.” 

“I’m sorry, m’am. They all say 
that.” The weaponcheck girl turn- 
ed to McLeod. “It’s the law around 
here, you know that. Good after- 
noon, Mr. McLeod.” 

The hands darted with quick, 
practiced precision over him after 
he nodded. He felt the sleeve-hol- 
ster slip out by way of his arm- 
pit, was given a numbered check 
for both weapons as the girl hip- 
wagged away and suspended their 
weapons from hooks in her ar- 
senal. They were then led to a 
table near the bandstand, where 
they ordered cocktails. 

“It’s an awful lot of fuss just to 
eat lunch,” Tracy said. “Every 
time that weapon hen paws me like 
that, I want to scratch her big, 
wide eyes out. Darius, I’m still 
afraid for you. Is Wainwright 
here?” 

“I haven’t looked, but don’t 
worry. I have till next week, any- 
way.” 

“They could kidnap you and 
hold you somewhere till they’re 
ready to kill you.” 

McLeod tried to hide his mom- 
entary confusion by making a pro- 
duction of lighting his cigaret and 
smiling at someone he hardly 



knew at a nearby table. Tracy cer- 
tainly had a good point — which 
he hadn’t considered until now. 

Tracy glanced about uneasily 
in the dim light. “Did Overman 
think of that? I don’t see any Se- 
curity men around.” 

McLeod exhaled a long plume 
of smoke and watched it get suck- 
ed into the unseen currents of the 
climatizer. “They don’t let them- 
selves get seen,” he said easily. 
“They wouldn’t be good Security 
men if they did, would they?” 
“But what are you going to do, 
Darius? Can’t you take some kind 
of positive action? It’s not like 
you, just sitting around and wait- 
ing.” 

McLeod wanted to change the 
subject, for Tracy had a way of 
ferreting out the truth even if she 
suspected nothing. He’d always 
thought she was wasting her time 
as a co-respondent and often told 
her so, but she’d always countered 
by striking a bump-and-grind pose 
and saying she had all the equip- 
ment. “Have you heard about 
Cripp?” he asked her now. 

“Only that he was going out on 
an assignment. Suicide I think.” 
“Unfortunately, the guy had a 
change of heart. They had to tear 
up the obit.” 

“Was it Cripp’s fault?” 

“I doubt it. Suicide and murder 
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are two different things. Psycho- 
logy fouled up, that’s all.” 

“But Overman must have been 
furious, anyway. Poor Cripp.” 
“Overman’ll get over it. 
Cripp’s a good man.” 

Tracy shook her head slowly. 
“Thanks for saying it, but Cripp 
isn’t cut out for the newspaper 
racket and you know it. A couple 
more flubs and Overman will be- 
gin to think Cripp belongs to the 
Anti -Newspaper League or some- 
thing.” 

“Very funny,” McLeod told her. 
“I can just see it now: Cripp a 
subversive.” 

“Shh!” said Tracy, raising a 
finger to her lips. “We shouldn’t 
even talk about things like that. 
Mentioning the Anti-Newspaper 
League in here is like eating beef- 
steak in Delhi.” - 

A figure approached their table 
and sat down at the empty chair 
without - receiving an invitaton. 
“Did I hear something about the 
Anti-Newspaper League?” the man 
demanded, chuckling softly. He 
was tall and gaunt but well-tanned, 
the whites of his eyes very bright 
against the skin of his face. He 
had a long, sad nose which drooped 
mournfully almost to his upper lip, 
mitigating the effect of his smile. 

He was Weaver Wainwright, ace 
reporter of the World. ' 



tt'fXTE’RE just a couple of 
' ' subversives, Mr. Wain- 
wright,” Tracy said. 

“So that’s why the Star-Times is 
filling its pages with wrongos these 
days. How do you do, McLeod?” 
“Never felt better. Ought to 
live to be a hundred, at least. Can 
we get you something?” 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve just 
had lunch. Brandy might help my 
sluggish liver, though.” 

“Brandy it is,” said McLeod, 
and gave the new order to their 
waiter when he arrived with a pair 
of Gibsons. “According to what I 
read in the papers, the World’s 
thinking of starting a Tong War 
with us.” McLeod hid his impulse 
to smile by making a conventional 
toast to Tracy. He wondered how 
much his unexpected candor had 
unnerved Wainwright and de- 
cided to study the reporter’s re- 
action carefully. 

But Wainwright merely grinned, 
making the upper lip all but dis- 
appear and the nose become more 
prominent. “At least you read a 
good newspaper,” he said. “I don’t 
think it’s fair for you to say we 
had war in mind, McLeod. Noth- 
ing of the sort. Our Prognostica- 
tion division merely indicated that 
a certain well-known opposition 
newsman was going to meet with 
an unfortunate accident next week. 
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While prognostication is pretty re- 
liable — especially coming from 
a good newspaper — it’s hardly the 
last word. Ah, here’s my brandy.” 
And he began to sip and stare over 
the rim of his glass at Tracy. 

“Nice stay in Europe?” Mc- 
Leod wanted to know. Under the 
circumstances, Wainwright’s com- 
posure had been admirable. 

“Fair. But then, you read the 
papers.” 

“You mean that business about 
Yugoslavia and France?” 

“That’s right. Your man — 
What’s his name, Kitrick? — 
thought there would be peace. He’s 
wrong, you know. All you have to 
do is touch a spark to the right 
fuse in the Balkans, I always said. 
Kitrick was trying to put the fire 
out by spitting.” 

“Wayne Kitrick didn’t think 
there was any fire to put out,” 
Tracy told the World reporter. 
“As of now, there isn’t.” 

“Give it some time,” Wain- 
wright promised. “You see, the 
President of Yugoslavia was indis- 
creet in his youth, most indis- 
creet. With elections approaching 
there, he had the alternative of 
— well, you know what a news- 
paper can do to a man of position 
who’s been indiscreet. Drink to it?” 
They did. In spite of everything, 
McLeod had to admire Wainwright. 



In the old days, nations went to 
war for economic reasons, over 
diametrically opposed political 
philosophies, because of religion. 
Today, a sharp reporter dug deep 
to unearth closeted skeletons and 
moral potsherds and literally 
blackmailed a chief of state into 
war. Wainwright was sharp, all 
right. History might one day 
write up the whole series of 
twenty-second century wars as 
Blackmail Wars, but meanwhile 
the U. N. could only gnash it’s col- 
lective teeth while Wainwright 
picked up a fattened paycheck. 

“I’ll bet you’re proud of your- 
self,” Tracy said. 

“I don’t see why not. Kitrick 
will be reamed, my dear.” 

“And so will a few million inno- 
cent people.” 

“Perhaps you weren’t fooling 
when you mentioned the Anti- 
Newspaper League. But of course, 
you’re pulling my leg.” 

“I’m a co-respondent,” Tracy 
said coldly. “I don’t have to turn 
cart wheels over your end of the 
newspaper game.” 

“Tracy,” McLeod said. This 
was one facet of the girl’s charac- 
ter he’d never seen before. He 
could almost see the gears mesh- 
ing into place inside Wainwright’s 
skull. He didn’t mind talk which 
bordered on the subversive, as 
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long as it came from Tracy, who 
was quite outspoken about a lot of 
things, but Wainwright might 
have other ideas. 

But Wainwright said, blandly, 
“From a moral standpoint you 
carve out your pound of flesh 
every now and then too, my dear. 
Or don’t you think framing inno- 
cent men in compromising circum- 
stances is immoral?” 

“You wouldn’t understand the 
difference,” Tracy said. 

“It is a difference of degree, not 
kind.” 

r T''RACY bit her lips and did not 
-*■ reply. It was like a revelation 
to McLeod. He suddenly wonder- 
ed if Cripp knew how maladjusted 
his fiancee was. 

Abruptly, Wainwright changed 
the subject. “Are you well insured, 
McLeod?” 

“I never could figure out who to 
name as beneficiary.” 

“That’s a shame.” 

“If you’ve planned anything 
now, I thought you’d like to know 
Star-Times Security Forces are all 
around us,” McLeod bluffed. 

“You underestimate me, sir. 
Prognostication comes up with 
the raw facts, which I sift for story 
material. I merely wait for things 
to happen. However, in case you 
have any inclinations to put the 



shoe on the other foot, I’m sure 
you realize World Security men 
often lunch at the Fourth Estate.” 

That, McLeod suspected, was 
no bluff. Tracy was still nibbling 
on her lip but managed to cast a 
worried look in his direction. They 
ordered and ate in silence while 
Wainwright swirled and sipped 
another brandy. 

“Have you heard about poor 
Mayor Spurgess?” Wainwright 
asked as McLeod cooled his coffee 
with cream. 

McLeod scalded his lips. The 
World reporter was playing cat- 
and-mouse with him, taunting him 
overtly. Perhaps Wainwright fig- 
ured he could kill two birds with 
one stone, getting McLeod while 
McLeod tried to protect the mayor’s 
record. He hoped Wainwright had 
not thought of Overman’s alterna- 
tive. 

“You’re a busy man,” McLeod 
finally said. 

“I detest inactivity. I assume 
since you wrote Mayor Spurgess 
into office, you are going to pro- 
tect his name. Miss Kent, could 
you excuse yourself for a moment?” 

Tracy waited until McLeod 
nodded, then stood up and mum- 
bled something about going to 
powder her nose. McLeod lit a 
cigaret and waited. 

“Now we can talk,” Wainwright 
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said. “Recognize the spirit in which 
this is said, McLeod: you’re a 

fine reporter.” 

“Thanks.” 

“But you’re as good as dead. 
We’ve written your obituary.” 
Strangely, the announcement 
brought no fear. Although it had 
only been a couple of hours, Mc- 
Leod felt as if he’d been living 
with the idea for years. “You 
haven’t printed it yet.” 

“In time. But we don’t have to 
print it. Naturally, it’s news, Mc- 
Leod. You have a well-known 
name. But there are others equally 
well-known. More well known. We 
can come up with a wrongo oc- 
casionally. Basically, we want to 
kill you because you’re too valu- 
able to the Star Times.” 

“Your motive doesn’t interest 
me. And I have some news for you: 
I’m a long way from dead.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Mc- 
Leod. We’ll get you. A routine as- 
sassination-accident doesn’t often 
become a wrongo, you know that. 
We have decided to make an offer 
to you.” 

Now McLeod’s skin did begin 
to crawl. . Statistically, the assass- 
ination-accident case was more 
fool-proof than any other. Gun- 
men commanded good salaries and 
did their work expertly. Ninety 
five per cent accuracy could be 



expected. “I’m listening.” 

“Join the World.” 

“Come again?” 

“I’m sure you heard me. Quit 
the Star-Times and join us. We’ll 
match your salary, we won’t kill 
you — ” 

“But the Star-Times will!” 
“You’d be valuable to us, aside 
from your abilities as a reporter. 
No doubt, they’ve included you in 
any long-range plans they might 
have. We’ll have them piling up 
wrongos from now till doomsday.” 
“Which is exactly why they’ll 
have me killed if I become a turn- 
coat.” 

“We’ll offer you full protection.” 
“I’m already getting full pro- 
tection — from the Star-Times," 
McLeod lied. It was almost a 
tempting offer, although it’s vir- 
tues were purely negative. The 
Star-Times had refused to offer 
him protection because Overman 
thought it -would be simpler and 
more certain to serve up a substitute 
reporter for the kill. If McLeod 
accepted Wainwright’s offer, at 
least he’d be able to sleep easy re- 
garding Crippens. But if the 
World’s real purpose was to re- 
move McLeod from the Star-Times’ 
staff, one way or the other, they 
might risk an all-out Tong War 
and still gun for him. 

Besides, no turncoat newspaper- 
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man had ever survived six months. 
McLeod knew it and was sure 
Wainwright knew it and guessed 
the World reporter was promising 
him all he could under the circum- 
stances — a temporary reprieve. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” 
Wainwright told him. “The 
Star-Times will get you if you turn 
on them. If necessary, they’ll drop 
everything else until you’re dead.” 

“Well, yes. That’s just what I 
was thinking. 

“I don’t envy your position,” 
Wainwright admitted. “You believe 
I’m offering you a few months 
more of life at best. But you’re 
mistaken, McLeod. It will appear as 
if we have killed you. We can do 
it, working together. But I offer 
you life. The accident will all but 
destroy you, although means of 
identification will remain. Don’t 
you see what I’m driving at? We 
can substitute some derelict for 
you, then change your appearance 
and employ you on the World. 
The Star-Tmes will never know 
the difference.” 

TT was a daring plan. It was just 
-*■ the sort of thing which made 
the newspaper business in general 
— and Weaver Wainwright in par- 
ticular — so omnipotent these 
days. McLeod did not try to hide 
his interest. The plan had more 



than negative virtues, after all. 

“How do I know I can trust 
you?” McLeod asked. 

“I’m afraid you don’t. But let it 
simmer. What it boils down to is 
this: you’re going to have to take 
a calculated risk either way, Mc- 
Leod. No doubt, you’ve devised 
some scheme to give us a fat wrongo 
instead of your corpse. It may or 
may not work. Statistics say it will 
not. On the other hand, I promise 
you life. My plan not only could 
work, it should work. The risk 
there is that I may not be telling 
the truth. You’ll have to decide 
. . . . here comes Miss Kent.” 

“The girl with the crooked face,” 
said Tracy, sitting down. “Unless 
you tell me it’s straight.” 

“As an arrow,” said McLeod, 
hardly hearing his own words. The 
more he thought of Wainwright’s 
plan, the better he liked it. If 
Wainwright were telling the truth, 
he’d be able to get both Cripp and 
himself off the hook at the same 
time. “I’ll think about it,” he told 
the World reporter, who was smil- 
ing and getting up to leave. 

“Call me,” Wainwright said, and 
was gone. 

“What did he want?” Tracy 
asked. 

“The usual,” McLeod told her, 
realizing a near-truth was often 
the best lie. “That I join up with 
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the World and get protected.” 

“You wouldn’t last a month and 
you know it. So why did you tell 
him you’d think about it?” 

“To let him think I was playing 
both ends against dead center, I 
guess. I don’t know. I just want to 
come out of this thing alive, 
Tracy.” 

“I was thinking. There must be 
something we could dig up about 
Weaver Wainwright, something we 
could hold over his head so he’d 
rather be guilty of a wrongo than 
see it revealed.” 

“I doubt it. Anyway, you don’t 
blackmail newspapermen.” 

“You don’t kill them, either. Dar- 
ius, did you ever stop to think 
how — how awfully evil this whole 
setup is? I don’t mean just about 
you and how the World wants to 
make a story out of killing off the 
opposition. I mean everything. I 
mean Weaver Wainwright starting 
a war in Europe so his paper can 
get the inside story on it. I mean 
the President of Yugoslavia being 
blackmailed by a garden variety 
newspaperman. I mean Cripp gett- 
ing chewed out because he went to 
cover a suicide and the man didn’t 
jump. We ought to celebrate, 
don’t you see? A human life was 
saved. I mean me getting myself 
caught with important men so 
their wives sue for divorce and we 



get the story. I mean disease that 
doesn’t have to happen and medi- 
cal cures held back until one paper 
or another can scoop them. I mean 
scientific discoveries which aren’t 
made because research scientists 
and development engineers are on 
newspaper payrolls and perform 
their basic research and experi- 
ments, then wait for the newspaper 
stories to be released at an editor’s 
leisure. I mean ... oh, what’s the 
use? You’re laughing at me.” 
McLeod was trying not to smile 
but meeting with little success. “I 
just never heard you talk like that 
before, that’s all. Tracy, you’re like 
a little girl in a lot of ways — 
idealistic, romantic, building cast- 
les on air and not accepting the 
real world, but — ” 

“Real!” Tracy cried. “It’s 
phony from the word go. We’re 
making it — to suit headlines.” 
“Stop shouting,” McLeod said 
in alarm. “People are staring at 
you.” 

“I don’t care about them.” 
“Well, I do. Before you know it, 
they’ll be investigating you for 
Anti-Newspaper tendencies. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“My God! Don’t sound so 
gosh-awful righteous, Darius. You 
treat this newspaper business like a 
religion.” 

“Maybe I like being top dog.” 
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“So now you’re going to get your- 
self killed. A sacrifice to the 
Headline God.” 

“Stop it,” McLeod said. “I won’t 
get killed if I can help it.” 

“And if Wainwright can help it 
too, is that the idea?” 

“What are you talking about?”- 
“Sometimes I ... I hate you, 
Darius McLeod. That’s what I’m 
talking about. They’re going to kill 
someone else and change your 
face and let you work for the 
World.” Tracy stood up and pat- 
ted her lips with a napkin. 

McLeod climbed to his feet too. 
“How did you know about that?” 
“Don’t bother getting up. I can 
find my way back alone, thank 
you.” 

McLeod sat down, staring at her. 
“Maybe it’s because I’m a spy. 
Maybe I work for the World.” 
Tracy pivoted and stalked away, 
her heels click-clacking defiantly 
on the marble floor. McLeod gaped 
after her until she disappeared. 

CHAPTER III 

TV T cLEOD made an appointment 
to see Jack Lantrel, the 
Gunman Chief of the Star-Times, 
Saturday morning. He spent the 
remainder of Friday pondering and 
drinking a little too much. The 
combination yielded a hangover, 



but not even tentative conclusions. 
While Tracy Kent had become an 
unexpected enigma, he couldn’t 
spend too much time on it. Wain- 
wright’s proposal nagged at all hii 
thoughts, but he kept telling himself 
he couldn’t trust the World report- 
er. And for the first time he found 
he didn’t like the feeling of power 
inherent in a newspaperman’s posi- 
tion. Having the power of life and 
death over nameless, faceless people 
was one thing, but playing the role 
of the Greek hag who snipped the 
thread of life with a pair of indif- 
ferent scissors for Crippens was 
quite another. 

Lantrel met McLeod in the Gun- 
man’s office, greeted him and said, 
“Dragging me down on Saturday, 
this better be important.” Jack 
Lantrel was a harried-looking little 
man. You always expected a great, 
bosomy wife to come charging in 
to henpeck him, although, like Mc- 
Leod, Lantrel was a bachelor. He 
straightened the thinkwriter and 
the other items of office equipment 
on his desk with mechanical effici- 
ency. He was an old fuddy-duddy, 
thought McLeod, but he had signed 
the death warrants for hundreds 
of people. 

“It’s a job,” said McLeod. 

“Well, that’s what I draw my 
check for. But we work on a rigid 
schedule, Darius.” 
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“Then call it a priority job. Ma- 
yor Spurgess.” 

Lantrel looked up from where 
he’d been drumming his fingers 
idly on the desk. “Motive is none 
of my business,” he admitted. “But 
did you say you want to have Ma- 
yor Spurgess gunned?” 

McLeod sighed. “Yeah.” 

“I’m glad my particular job is 
comparatively simple. You just 
elected the guy.” 

“And now we want him killed. 
Overman would sleep easier and so 
would I if you did it by tomorrow 
night.” 

Lantrel grunted something, 
prodded the intercom button on his 
desk and demanded in his high- 
pitched voice, “Will you please 
get me the habit file on Mayor 
Spurgess?” He turned to Mc- 
Leod. “Sunday night, eh? That 
doesn’t give us much time.” 
McLeod shrugged and watched 
a secretary bring in a bulging plas- 
tic file envelope which Lantrel flip- 
ped through expertly. “Here we are. 
Subject generally dines late Sun- 
day night, reviews his Monday 
morning schedule, smokes a pipe 
and plays with the TV set until 
he’s convinced there’s nothing to 
interest him, then . . . oh! here we 
are . . .takes a walk around twenty- 
two hundred hours, alone, without 
his wife.” 



“Sounds simple,” McLeod said. 

“An assassination-accident,” Lan- 
trel informed him with surpris.- 
ing enthusiasm, “is never simple. 
Despite the statistical expectancy 
of success, there are too many 
random factors you have to con- 
tend with. If the weather’s bad, 
perhaps subject won’t take his 
evening constitutional. Perhaps 
subject’s wife will break the pat- 
tern with some company for din- 
ner. Subject might conceivably 
take a friend along with him. You 
see what I’m driving at?” 

McLeod nodded. “All I want to 
know is this: can you do the job 
Sunday night?” 

Lantrel scanned the file again. 
“Subjejct leaves his house at 
twenty-two hundred, returns by 
twenty-two forty-five. That gives us 
forty-five minutes. Probably, Dar- 
ius.” 

“Good enough.” 

T ANTREL slid a gunman form 
1 into his thinkwriter, hunched 
himself down in his chair and 
watched the machine type. Pres- 
ently the sheet of paper slipped 
out the other side of the squat 
machine and McLeod read: 

DATE: 14 Dec 2103 

NAME: Darius John McLeod 

ASSIGNMENT (CURRENT): City 

Desk 

JOB NO.: 03-4-12 
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CLASSIFICATION: Top Priority 
SUBJECT: Peter Winston Spur- 

gess. Mayor, New York City 
DATE OF EXECUTION 
(APPROX): 15 Dec 2103 
METHOD: Vehicular, or other, 
accident 

CODE: 4-12-DJM 
APPROVED: /s/Jack Lantrel 

JACK LANTREL 
GUNMAN EDITOR 
THE UNDERSIGNED HEREBY 
CERTIFIES THAT JOB NO. 03- 
4-12, HEREAFTER REFERRED 
TO AS 4-12-DJM, HAS BEEN 
ORDERED IN COMPLIANCE 
WITH THE EXISTING REGULA- 
TIONS GOVERNING ASSASSIN- 
ATION-ACCIDENTS, AND THAT 
4-12-DJM HAS BEEN APPROVED, 
ORALLY OR IN WRITING, BY 
THE City Editor. THE UNDER- 
SIGNED IS COGNIZANT OF THE 
FACT THAT ANY FRAUD OR 
DECEIT IN THIS APPLICATION, 
WHETHER FOR PERSONAL 
GAIN OR OTHERWISE, IS PUN- 
ISHABLE BY SUMMARY REVO- 
CATION OF HIS (HER) NEWS- 
PAPER LICENSE. 

DARIUS JOHN McLEOD 
It suddenly was no simple matter 
for McLeod to scrawl his name at 
the bottom of the sheet. He was 
aware of Lantrel, a puzzled expres- 
sion on his face, watching him. It 
seemed entirely routine to affix his 
signature, but quite suddenly he 
was aware of the machinery that 
would put into operation. Gun- 
men would be selected for the job, 
would study Mayor Spurgess’ ha- 
bit file, would agree with Lantrel 



on the modus operandi. Within 
thirty-six hours, Mayor Spurgess 
would be dead. 

Darius McLeod executioner? 

Hardly. He was merely carry- 
ing out an assignment. News- 
papers were active agents in the 
modern world. If it had not been 
his assignment, it would have been 
someone else’s. You could hardly 
consider it murder. Murder was 
punishable today as it had always 
been — by capital punishment or a 
long prison term. A newspaperman 
was above reproach — or imprison- 
ment. 

McLeod saw the parallel that he 
had first seen in Overman’s office 
yesterday. He was both executioner 
and victim. Even now as he was 
signing the application for Mayor 
Spurgess’ death, perhaps Weaver 
Wainwright was signing one 
which read, SUBJECT: Darius 

John McLeod, reporter, New York 
Star-Times. The World Gunman 
Editor might now be studying 
his habit file, weighing the various 
factors to determine what situa- 
tion seemed most promising as a 
vessel for his “accidental” death. 
Did the editor know that McLeod 
often spent weekends racing across 
country or down to South Amer- 
ica in his jet? It was there in his 
habit file in all probability. Did he 
know that McLeod visited the 
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Star-Times space station once every 
fortnight because he was being 
groomed to cover the Star-Times 
dash to the moon, if ever they got 
the jump on the World space sta- 
tion and could leave Earth’s gra- 
vitational field without the near- 
certainty of being tracked and shot 
down by a World rocket? Did he 
know the thousand one little habits 
which, combined in various predict- 
able patterns, made up McLeod’s 
life? Unfortunately, the answer 
had to be in the affirmative. It 
left McLeod feeling a little sick. 

“What’s the matter. Darius? Is 
something wrong?” 

“Huh? No. Nothing.” McLeod 
signed the application. “There you 
are.” 

“Fine,” said Lantrel, placing the 
application in his out basket. “Call 
me at home tomorrow afternoon, 
Darius. I’ll give you the details so 
you can cover the assignment. You 
know the number?” 

McLeod said that he did and 
left. He wondered if Weaver Wain- 
wright would make a similar call. 
The worst part of it was that he 
didn’t know when. 

■fTTHEN he reached his bachelor 
’ ' apartment in the East 
Seventies, the door recorder told 
him that two visitors, one male 
and one female, were waiting for 



him. McLeod felt the comforting 
bulk of his parabeam in its arm 
holster and loosened it there. If 
they had entered his apartment it 
was because their fingerprint 
patterns had been included in the 
locking mechanism, but he couldn’t 
take any chances. He opened the 
door and sighed his relief. 

“Morning, Darius,” Harry 
Crippens greeted him cheerfully, 
bouncing up from a web-chair and 
extending his hand. “Shake hands 
with a reporter who just got a big, 
fat, unexpected raise.” 

McLeod lit a cigaret and said, 
“I’m very glad to hear that, Cripp. 
Did Overman tell you?” 

“Nope. First I knew of it, I read 
it in the paper. Take a look.” 

As McLeod took this morning’s 
Star-Times from Crippens, Tracy 
entered the living room from the 
kitchen. “Coffee in a minute, 
Cripp,” she said. “Oh, Darius. 
We’re making ourselves to home, 
as the expression goes. Did you see 
that crazy thing in the paper?” 
“I’m about to,” said McLeod. 
“Crazy!” Crippens cried in 
mock horror. “I get a raise right 
before we get married and she says 
crazy.” 

“Well, it doesn’t make sense.” 
McLeod turned to the Internal 
Affairs page of the Star-Times. 
With the newspaper profession sup- 
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planting Hollywood fifty-odd years 
ago as the world’s most glamorous, 
articles on internal affairs had evol- 
ved from small islands of type in a 
sea of advertisements to a place of 
importance with their own daily 
page and special editor. 

“Three column head,” Crip- 
pens said proudly. “Liberal quotes 
from the King himself. Maestro 
Overman.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Tracy re- 
peated. “Crazy. Only yesterday, he 
was chewing you out.” 

The article said that a new star 
was on the Star-Times horizon, and 
went on to discuss all the success- 
ful assignments Crippens had 
handled. There was no mention of 
his wrongos which, McLeod knew, 
were considerable. A two-column 
cut of Crippens at his thinkwriter 
was included and the caption ren- 
dered a thumb-nail biography. The 
article concluded by mentioning a 
raise in salary which gave Crippens 
more than Tracy and almost what 
McLeod earned. 

“That’s great,” McLeod said, 
finding it difficult to maintain his 
enthusiasm. Damn Overman, he 
didn’t miss a trick. Fattening the 
calf for slaughter. 

“Now the girl’s got to marry 
me,” Crippens declared. “I earn 
more money than she does.” He 
was flip, building effusively in the 



best newspaperman fashion. He 
was not the serious, intent Crip- 
pens McLeod had always known, 
although, on closer examination, 
McLeod realized that the owlish 
eyes looked quite sober. 

“Quit your kidding,” McLeod 
told him. “Harry Crippens would 
probably celebrate by discussing 
his next assignment, or making a 
study of the moral factors involved. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Not a thing,” Crippens as- 
sured him easily. “Here, have a 
drink. It’s your whisky.” 

“In the morning?” asked 
Tracy. 

“This is a celebration, girl. 
There you go.” And Crippens 
sloshed liquor into three glasses. 
His hands were shaking. 

“I said what’s the matter?” 
McLeod ignored the drink. 

Crippens didn’t. “Not a thing. 
Not a single, solitary thing.” 

“Go ahead and talk to him,” 
Tracy said. 

“Don’t mind her, Darius. Have 
another?” Crippens poured for 
himself. 

“Darn it, Cripp. Even if it 
means making me feel better?” 
“Darius wouldn’t do a thing 
like that, that’s all.” 

“Like what?” McLeod wanted 
to know. 

“I have to hand it to you,” 
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Tracy told him. “I thought you’d 
do your best to change the subject.” 
“Like nothing,” Crippens said. 
“I mean it, don’t mind her. She 
had some silly idea .... I don’t 
even want to talk about it.” 

“Darius,” Tracy asked abruptly, 
“what have you decided to do about 
Weaver Wainwright?” 

“Please,” said Crippens. 

“I haven’t made up my mind 
yet. I’m not going to let him kill 
me if I can help it.” 

“Do tell. Does Cripp fit into the 
picture at all?” 

McLeod hoped he could substitu- 
te evasion for outright lying. 
“Why don’t you ask Overman?” 
“Because I’m asking you.” 

He didn’t think Tracy would ask 
Overman. He didn’t think Over- 
man would tell her the truth if she 
did. He saw she was waiting for an 
answer and said, “If the answer to 
that question were yes, you would- 
n’t expect me to tell you. If it were 
no, I ought to consider it an in- 
sult, coming from friends.” 

“We never stood on ceremonies 
before, Darius.” 

“Tracy, for gosh sakes!” Crip- 
pens pleaded. “Darius is my friend.” 
“I’m still waiting for an answer.” 
McLeod walked to the door and 
opened it. Crippens opened his 
mouth to speak, but changed his 
mind. He glared at Tracy. 



“Get out of here,” McLeod said. 
He was behaving like a child 
he realized. But more than any- 
thing else, he needed time to 
think. 

Tracy went through the doorway, 
staring straight ahead. McLeod 
wished she would look at him, or 
holler, or slap him. She said, “All 
right, Darius. If that’s the way 
you want to play it.” 

McLeod heard them arguing in 
low tones as he shut the door be- 
hind them. 

Just what do you do, he 
thought, when your whole world 
starts to blow up all around you? 
You don’t kick over the remaining 
traces. You try to re-establish the 
familiar, comforting pattern in some 
small way. 

McLeod called the mayor’s re- 
sidence and got through to Spurgess 
at once. The flabby, thick-jowled 
face looked sickly white, like putty. 

“McLeod, thank God. I thought 
you’d forgotten.” 

“Not on your life. I just wanted 
to tell you everything’s going to be 
fine. You won’t have to resign 
your office for political corruption. 
We’ll see to that.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mayor 
Spurgess. “Thank you very much.” 
“Sure,” said McLeod, and cut 
the connection. Give or take a 
couple, Mayor Spurgess had about 
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thirty-six hours to live. 

And McLeod? 

S NOW was falling in thick, 
slow flakes which melted on 
contact with the ground when Mc- 
Leod went outside after lunch. 
Since neither the Star-Times nor 
the World was .depending on the 
cold virus or influenza for medical 
headlines this season, it was com- 
paratively safe venturing out in 
this weather. 

This, McLeod thought, seeing it 
for the first time in a strange, new 
light, was the city. Gray-white sky, 
overflowing snowflakes. Slidewalks, 
covered for the winter, conducting 
crowds of bovinely unaware people 
from place to place. Steel and glass 
and stone, soaring skyward, disap- 
pearing in the feathery white snow 
which, up above, was not feathery 
at all but a solid gray pall. 

Did the cud-munching people 
know the truth about newspapers? 
McLeod doubted it. The old name 
had remained — newspapers — but 
the function had changed. We give 
them each day their daily cud. We 
don’t report. We motivate. You 
didn’t find it anyplace. It wasn’t 
written. It happened and it was ac- 
cepted. Maybe they did know. It 
might make a good book, if people 
ever went back to reading books 
again; Not yellow journalism, but 



ROY G. BIV journalism, for all the 
colors in the rainbow. Concepts had 
changed. How? After the Third 
World War? The Fourth? People 
wanted to believe what they read. 
Each individual existence was pre- 
carious, cliff-edged, ready to fall 
or scramble back to safety. Peo- 
ple believed. Almost, it was as if 
they had forgotten their Western 
Christian heritage l in which they 
moved through time from past to 
future, active agents in a static en- 
vironment. Now they embodied the 
old Greek idea. People didn’t flow. 
Time did. They stood backwards 
in the river of time, with the future 
flowing up, unseen, behind them, 
becoming the present, flowing on 
and becoming the past which lay, 
decipherable, before their eyes. 
Only newspapermen had eyes in 
the back of their heads. 

Look out, cancer’s coming. I read 
it in the World . (The World Medi- 
cal Corps sows the seed, and the 
incidence of cancer increases.) Good 
newspaper, the World. Always lets 
you know what’s coming. I see 
where the Star-Times says the can- 
cer rate is dropping. Hope they’re 
right. (Newspaper Medical Corps 
battle mightily, offstage, and the 
Star-Times wins. Temporarily, no 
more cancer.) What do you know, 
the Star-Times was right. 

Star-Times says we ought to have 
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a spaceship on the moon soon. 
Thrilling, isn’t it (Star-Times as- 
tronauts prepare to launch a two- 
stage rocket from their space sta- 
tion, but World astronauts intercept 
it with a guided missile and destroy 
it.) Well, looks like the World was 
right. Space travel soon, but not 
yet. 

Senator Blundy’s daughter was 
attacked on the campus of that 
there college up-state, what’s its 
name? You read about it in the 
Star-Times? You know, it’s not so 
bad, being small time, I always 
say. Things like that only happen 
to important people. Yes sir, we’re 
lucky. 

World says it’s a Brinks, one of 
those unsolved robberies. Three 
million dollars from the Bank of 
New York! (But Star-Times de- 
tectives go to work and find — 
or sometimes frame — the crimin- 
al.) Hey, it’s not - a Brinks any- 
more. Maybe I ought to read the 
Star-Times more often. 

That Weaver Wainwright earns 
six hundred thousand dollars a 
year, but my kid wants to be a poli- 
tican. Some kids you just can’t 
figure. 

McLeod wandered into a bar and 
got himself mellowed, then found 
another and repeated the process. 
When he returned to the street and 
made his way to the slidewalk, the 



snow had finally begun to stick. 
Someone in the bar had recognized 
him and asked for an autograph. It 
hadn’t stirred him at all. Was he 
maturing or turning sour? 

Returning home as dusk des- 
cended on the city and street lights 
gleamed on three inches of snow, 
McLeod learned from his door re- 
corder that he had one female vis- 
itor. That would be Tracy, he 
thought, and prepared himself for 
more unpleasantness. Why couldn’t 
they leave him alone? 

“Come in, Darius. Shut the 
door.” He did both, turned, and 
saw Tracy pointing a parabeam at 
him. His hand fumbled with the 
trick sleeve of his jacket, but the 
storm-coat- got in his way. Tracy’s 
parabeam zipped audibly and Mc- 
Leod turned to stone. 

CHAPTER IV 

CtyTL unfreeze your head so you 
can talk. You realize I ought 
to kill you.” 

His head tingled and he found 
that he could open his mouth, blink 
his eyes and twitch his nose. He 
couldn’t turn his neck. From the 
chin down he was helplessly im- 
mobile. He was a disembodied 
brain with a face. He wished he 
were sober. 

“Cripp still doesn’t believe me,” 
Tracy said. “He insisted I come 
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back alone and apologize. So I came 
back.” 

“But not to apologize.” 

“To get some information, Dar- 
ius. I could be wrong. I don’t think 
I am.” 

‘^Out at the Fourth Estate yes- 
terday, you knew what kind of pro- 
position Wainwright had made 
me,” McLeod said, stalling for 
time while he tried to summon a 
logical defense. His mind was al- 
most a blank. 

“Sometimes I talk too much. 
Yes, I knew. Never mind how. 
I’m doing the questioning, and I 
want answers. When I read about 
Cripp in the Internal Affairs sec- 
tion, I put two and two together. 
Wainwright’s assignment had been 
vague, so I guessed you and Over- 
man had decided some substitution 
might be in order.” 

McLeod was silent. 

“I advise you to talk, Darius. 
If I killed you now, it would be a 
bit ahead of schedule, but I think 
that would still satisfy Wainwright. 
Don’t you?” 

“You’re bluffing,” McLeod said 
— and hoped. “You couldn’t pos- 
sibly be on assignment to kill me. 
So you’d be subject to the same 
laws which face the general public 
for murder.” 

“All right. Maybe I won’t kill 
you. But. you feel no pain under a 



parabeam, Darius. Remember 
that. I could start burning your 
hand with my lighter and work up 
to your elbow and you wouldn’t 
even know — until I unfroze you.” 

“You wouldn’t,” McLeod said. 
“Maybe we don’t see eye to eye 
now, but we’re friends.” 

Tracy began nibbling at her lip. 
Her eyes were big and watery, as 
if she’d been fighting back tears. 
“Sure — I liked you. Maybe I 
still do. I don’t know. I’m all 
mixed up. You know me, Darius. 
I’m liable to do anything — any- 
thing . . .when I’m all mixed up 
like this. I don’t want to hurt you, 
not if I can help it. I like you, 
Darius. We’ve had fun together. 
Great times.” 

“That’s better.” McLeod’s con- 
fidence was returning. He’d be out 
of freeze in no time now. “Just un- 
freeze me, and we can talk about 
this like two sensible people.” 

“I like you, but I’m in love with 
Cripp.” Tracy removed her lighter 
from a pocket of her blouse with 
trembling fingers. She lit a cigarette 
and didn’t extinguish the flame. 
She came closer to McLeod. 

“Cut it out,” he said. He felt 
sweat rolling down his forehead 
from his hairline and making his 
eyes blink. Parabeaming did pe- 
culiar, unpredictable things to the 
metabolism. The room seemed fur- 
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nace-hot. 

“Then answer my question.” 

There was no sense being maimed, 
McLeod finally decided. Tracy 
knew the truth anyway. She just 
wanted to hear him say it. But now 
she brought a tiny mini-recorder 
into view from where it had been 
resting on a table and flipped the 
switch to on. 

“What’s that for?” 

“Cripp. I want him to know. I 
want him to be able to protect 
himself from you. We’re recording 
now, Darius. Answer this ques- 
tion: do you and Overman plan to 
use Cripp as a substitute corpse to 
satisfy Weaver Wainwright and 
the World ? Is that why Cripp got 
his raise and all that unexpected 
publicity?” 

McLeod licked his lips and tried 
to look down as Tracy’s hand dis- 
appeared from view with the lighter. 
He saw no smoke but imagined his 
flesh -beginning to crisp. 

“Answer me. Did you and 
Overman plan to kill Cripp and 
give Wainwright his story that 
way?” 

McLeod read nothing in her eyes, 
not even hatred. He said, “Yes. 
That’s right.” 

Tracy shut off the mini-recorder, 
pocketed her lighter. She reversed 
the parabeam and McLeod felt his 
limbs begin to tingle with minute 



sparks of pain. 

“Don’t try anything,” Tracy 
said. “I’m still pointing this at you.” 
Her voice caught. She tried to speak 
again but sobbed. 

McLeod brought his arm up 
slowly and examined it. No damage. 

“I — I guess you know I 
couldn’t do it, Darius. I couldn’t 
hurt you. But I don’t want you to 
hurt Cripp. I want to give Cripp a 
fair chance. Have you signed an 
application for his death yet?” 

“No.” 

“Will you?” 

They were friends again. Mc- 
Leod couldn’t sense it. Friends who 
might try to hurt each other, of 
necessity, but friends. “I don’t 
know,” he said. 

“Give him a break, Darius. 
There must be another way out. I 
could tell you things, if I could 
only trust you ” 

McLeod laughed easily, mas- 
saging his forearms. “Better not,” 
he said. “Better get out of here.” 

“Maybe someday.” 

“Maybe. Thanks for telling me 
you couldn’t do it. That’s good to 
know.” He shouldn’t have said 
that. He was acting compusively, 
striking back blindly. 

The color left Tracy’s face. 
“That was only because you have- 
n’t actually threatened Cripp yet. 
Don’t rely on it, though.” 
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She was striking back, too. He 
staggered to the door and watched 
her go. Crippens had himself a 
good woman there, the lucky s. o. 
b. Maybe that was why he hadn’t 
rejected the idea of killing Crip- 
pens, McLeod thought. 

S LEEPING that night, after a 
dinner which felt like slag in- 
side him, McLeod dreamed he had 
just signed an application for his 
own demise on the steps of City 
Hall while bands played and peo- 
ple cheered. Mayor Spurgess was 
there with a television camera and 
kept on pleading for McLeod not 
to renege, but Tracy clung to the 
mayor’s arm and tried to lure him 
away to a co-respondent rendez- 
vous. Weaver Wainwright and 
Overman lurked on the fringe of 
the crowd, both pointing at Mc- 
Leod and laughing. Harry Crippens 
was the gunman. 

When McLeod awoke, a gray 
dawn was seeping in through the 
windows. He showered and downed 
some bicarbonate of soda in water, 
but still felt like hell. A mantle of 
snow covered the silent streets out- 
side and more snow was falling. 
Even the meteorologist’s job 
wasn’t guesswork now, McLeod 
thought wryly. Predicting snow, 
the Star-Times had sowed the clouds 
for it. 



It was suddenly very important 
for Mayor Spurgess not to die. 

Early in the afternon, McLeod 
called Jack Lantrel at home, but a 
pert-faced girl smiled at him from 
the screen. “I’m sorry, Mr. Lan- 
trel is not at home. Is there a 
message?” 

“It’s important that I reach 
him,” McLeod said. 

“Mr. Lantrel is out. He left no 
number. What is it in reference 
to?” 

“4-12-DJM,” McLeod said, and 
waited while the receptionist dis- 
appeared from view. 

“You’re Mr. McLeod, aren’t 

you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You don’t have to worry about 
4-12-DJM, sir. Everything will be 
taken care of.” 

“There’s been a change of plans. 
I want the gunmen called off.” 

The professional smile was re- 
placed by a frown. “Only Mr. Lan- 
trel can do that.” 

“That’s why I want to reach him'. 
I told you it was important.” 

“But I don’t know when he’ll 
be back. Confidentially, sir, Mr. 
Lantrel just hates snow. When he 
read in the paper it was going 
to snow, he said he was leaving 
town. I’m sorry.” 

McLeod asked if she knew where 
Lantrel usually went. 
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“That’s hard to say. He likes to 
forget about business, you see. He’s 
down south,” she added brightly. 
“Someplace down south. Is there 
any message?” 

“Yes,” McLeod said. “I’ll be 
home all day. If Mr. Lantrel calls, 
have him contact me at once.” 

But as the afternoon dragged on, 
McLeod thought it unlikely that 
the Gunman Chief would receive 
his message. He had reached the 
unexpected decision about Mayor 
Spurgess quite suddenly and now 
found it almost beyond analysis. He 
neither liked the mayor nor dis- 
liked him. It was not the man who 
must live, but the symbol. 

Symbol? Of what? 

McLeod found the idea mildly 
ridiculous, almost as if he were 
drumming up trade for the Anti- 
Newspaper League, self-proselytiz- 
ing. It wasn’t that for the first time 
in his life, he told himself, he 
found an intrinsic evil in the news- 
paper business. It was simply that 
the system had hit home for the 
first time, unexpectedly. He had 
set the machinery in motion for 
Mayor Spurgess’ death; Weaver 
Wainwright had done the same 
for him; Overman had decided the 
Star-Times could not afford to lose 
his services but could manage 
without Harry Crippens. 

There was no logical connection. 



If Mayor Spurgess died, that was 
that. Flowers and a sad song for 
the widow. But the Wainwright- 
McLeod-Overman-Crippens prob- 
lem still remained unsolved. Not to 
mention Tracy Kent. 

Had he become anti-newspaper? 
The term almost defied definition. 
The Anti-Newspaper League was 
one thing, formal, organized, pur- 
poseful. But anti-newspaper could 
mean a lot of things. It could mean 
slight deviation, non-conformity, 
the simple desire to earn your 
keep in some other line. Such a 
desire was never realized, however. 
There were only three classes of 
newspapermen : working reporters, 
corpses and retired hounds and 
hens who lived on newspaper farms 
in old-folk luxury. A newspaper- 
man simply knew too much to be 
allowed to change his line of work. 

No, there was a fourth type. 
There was the Anti-Newspaper 
League. What was the old word — 
Quisling? It referred to politics or 
some other fields of endeavor, Mc- 
Leod thought. He wasn’t sure 
what. They were on newspaper 
payrolls but tried to gum up the 
works. 

Logic was getting him nowhere. 
He belonged to no cut-and-dry 
category. 

He wanted Mayor Spurgess to 
live. 
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Lantrel failed to call by dinner- 
time or afterwards. At twenty- 
hundred thirty, McLeod zipped on 
an insulined jumper, checked his 
parabeam and went out into the 
Star-Times snow. 

CHAPTER V 

T TIDDEN heat-coils melted the 
snow which managed to drift 
over the slidewalks despite their 
protective canopies, but the streets 
were covered with snow now more 
than a foot deep. McLeod felt it 
crunch underfoot as he left the 
slidewalks and headed for the ma- 
yor’s house. 

His breath exhaled in quick va- 
por-puffs against the cold, brittle 
air. His feet were heavy in the 
snow but dry. His were the only set 
of footsteps marring the white 
blanket which covered everything. 

It occurred to him all at once 
that Mayor Spurgess would likely 
forego his evening walk because of 
the weather. Which necessitated 
another type of accident. Lantrel’s 
men were both experienced and 
imaginative. You could write a 
book categorizing all the possibili- 
ties .... 

Wind whipped around corners 
and sprayed McLeod’s face with 
snowflakes. He heard a voice call- 
ing far off in the fuzzy white dim- 



ness, but soon it was gone. Finally, 
he reached the mayor’s house — 
a red-brick, white-columned Geor- 
gian structure massive and secure 
on a large corner lot. He crouched 
behind a leafless privet hedge- 
row in the driveway and waited, 
peering up occasionally at the 
cheery yellow squares of light that 
were the second storey windows. 
His ear-crono whispered the time 
to him: twenty-two hundred 

hours. 

The tell-tale footsteps he had 
left in the snow were fast disappear- 
ing as the flakes fell thicker. He 
slid his parabeam out through the 
jumper’s trick sleeve and felt the 
cold knife momentarily into his 
bare arm. The feeling of warm se- 
curity, so paradoxical under the 
circumstances, left him. If he foil- 
ed Lantrel’s gunmen, Overman 
would learn of it. If he didn’t foil 
them but tried — which seemed 
more likely — Overman would also 
hear. 

Just what was he doing here, 
anyway? 

He flexed his stiff muscles and 
was on the point of standing up 
when he saw three figures ap- 
proaching down the street, vague 
as ghosts in the snow. There was 
still time. He could intercept them 
and say he had come to cover the 
story, something which was expected 
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of him. He wondered what sort of 
accident they had planned. 

He jogged toward them through 
the snow, met them still half a 
block from Spurgess’ house. Two 
were young, possibly still in train- 
ing. They were tall and looked like 
soldiers in their slick jumpers. 
They stared at him arrogantly. The 
third was shorter, heavier, of cal- 
culating eye. The expression of the 
first two faces said: we’re gunmen 
— whatever you arc, we’re better. 
The third face said: we’d as soon 
kill you as spit, but we don’t kill 
except for hire or when provoked 
in the line of duty. 

“I’m from the paper,” McLeod 
told them, whispering. “Here to 
cover the story.” 

The three faces stared back at 
him through the snow, crystalizing 
what he had felt all day but had 
not been able to explain. Those 
faces. 

They had nothing against Ma- 
yor Spurgess. Perhaps they had 
never even seen him. If they didn’t 
like him and had a reason and 
wanted to kill him, that wouldn’t 
be so bad. That would be fine. 
But they were here to kill him be- 
cause McLeod had signed the ap- 
plication along with Lantrel. They 
wanted to do the job and get back 
to warmer places and hot buttered 
rum or whatever they liked. 
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“He come out yet?” the older 
gunman asked. 

“I don’t think he will, not in this 
weather. What other plans have 
you got?” 

“We’ll just wait and see. We 
don’t have to make the plans.” 

Had they been able to read Mc- 
Leod’s face as readily as he had 
read theirs? “I don’t understand,” 
he said. “You’ll have to think of 
something else if he doesn’t take 
his walk, won’t you?” 

“You say you were from the 
paper, guy?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, you’re not making sense.” 

A /TcLEOD toyed with his para- 
beam, then watched as mat- 
ching weapons leaped into the 
hands of the two younger gunmen. 

“What paper, guy?” the older 
one drawled. 

McLeod felt his heart flutter 
wildly and checked a strong im- 
pulse to laugh. 

One of the young gunmen said, 
“I thought the big boy himself was 
covering this. Wainwright. I know 
what he looks like.” 

“Come on, guy. What paper?” 

McLeod knew the mistake could 
be fatal. Somehow the World had 
learned what the Star-Times had 
planned for Mayor Spurgess. These 
men were World gunmen, come to 
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thwart Lantrel’s men. Perhaps 
they could, but McLeod might die 
in the process. « 

“Listen,” he said desperately. 
“The other day, Weaver Wain- 
wright made me a proposition.” 
“Who are you?” 

“Darius McLeod. Hold on, damn 
it! If you freeze me now, you’ll be 
making a mistake. Wainwright 
wanted me to work for the World. 
That’s why I’m here, don’t you un- 
derstand? I can tell you exactly 
what the Star-Times is going to do.” 
“We already know, McLeod. 
You’re skating where the signs 
say not to, guy. I guess you know 
that.” 

“Won’t Wainwright be here? Ask 
him.” 

“Don’t know if he will or not.” 
One of the younger gunmen had 
circled around behind McLeod. 
The other one stood facing him, 
pointing the parabeam at his chest. 
The older man seemed to be en- 
joying himself. 

“I don’t want Spurgess killed,” 
McLeod said. “That’s the truth. I 
came here to prevent it myself.” 
“Can you tell me why?” 

“No — yes. Because I want to 
accept Wainwright’s proposition. 
The World said I was going to die. 
Wainwright offered me life.” 

“We know that you’re going to 
die.” 



McLeod sucked in his breath. 
This same wholesome trio had 
probably received the application 
for his own death, had probably 
studied his habit file. “Not before 
next week,” McLeod said. 

“Now, I don’t know. It’s a gift 
horse, guy. They won’t hold up 
our checks for a couple of hours 
either way.” 

“No, but you’ll spend the rest of 
your life as a gunman if you cross 
Wainwright.” 

The voice behind McLeod’s back 
seemed bodiless and as cold as the 
falling snow. “What’s wrong with 
that?” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” 
McLeod said without turning. “He 
would.” He would win his life the 
moment he won over the shorter 
man. His two companions did not 
matter. “Look. The Gunman Edi- 
tor on the World is near retire- 
ment, isn’t he? You look like 
you’ve been around, but you won’t 
be considered for the job if Wain- 
wright bears a grudge.” 

“He’s pretty smooth,” the young 
gunman with the parabeam said. 

“Why do you think I’m here at 
all?” McLeod insisted. “I didn’t 
know you were coming. I came to 
prevent this thing myself.” 

HpHE man behind McLeod mut- 
tered a curse and said, “You 
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came here for the same reason you 
always go out on an assignment. To 
get the story.” 

But the older man said, “Have 
you any proof?” 

“Only Wainwright. Ask him 
when he gets here.” 

“If he decides to come,” said the 
the man with the parabeam. 

“And if he doesn’t?” McLeod 
demanded. “Are you going to take 
a chance and — ” 

“It wouldn’t be taking a chance 
at all,” the older man told Mc- 
Leod. “We could freeze you and 
box you and ask Wainwright about 
it later.” 

“You fool! I haven’t told 
Wainwright one way or the other 
yet.” 

“Then we could unfreeze you 
and let . him decide. Go ahead, 
George.” 

McLeod could never hope to 
freeze all three of them before they 
froze him. Their actions were cut 
from the same Kantian categorical 
imperative he had expected of 
himself and all newspapermen — 
until today. He felt sorry for him- 
self because it no longer applied, 
but that hardly helped. 

“Someone’s coming,” the voice 
behind McLeod said. He started to 
turn and got three quarters of the 
way around when the parabeam hit 
him. 



After that, it was almost like 
watching a melodrama on televi- 
sion. He could watch the action un- 
fold. His sympathies might be dir- 
ected first one way, then another, 
but he had no part in the play. He 
was a statue, standing upright as 
the snow drifted down and coated 
him with white. His body-heat 
didn’t escape the insulined jumper 
to melt it and in a few moments 
he was an incredibly manlike 
snowman with a human face. The 
last thing he wanted to do was 
stand there, frozen, and watch. 

He stood and watched. 

Half a dozen figures were clus- 
tered close by the white columns at 
the front of Mayor Spurgess’ house. 
Then, as if they were puppets and 
all their strings had been pulled at 
once, they darted behind the col- 
umns. 

The World gunmen were caught 
in the open and knew it. Para- 
beams hissed as they fell toward the 
ground and the snow’s protec- 
tion. Only the shorter, heavier man 
tried to get up, waddling three or 
four yards on his knees before a 
parabeam caught him too and 
froze him. 

Two figures detached themsel- 
ves from the white columns and 
ran across the snow toward Mc- 
Leod, parabeams ready. 

“Hey, he looks familiar.” 
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“That’s Darius McLeod, 
stupid. Familiar, the man says. 
They probably caught him and 
froze him.” 

A beam sucked the sleep from 
McLeod’s limbs and he was soon 
massaging his arms together. After 
two freezes in as many evenings, 
he’d really have a parabeam 
hangover in the morning. 

“What about those three people, 
Mr. McLeod?” the man who had 
unfroze him asked. 

“A natural,” the other one said. 
“Here’s our accident. Assault and 
robbery and accidental death. We 
even have the assailants. Strip these 
people of their World identification. 
I’ll be right back — with the ma- 
yor.” 

XTEWSHOUNDS might trick 

^ and maim and kill one an- 
other, McLeod knew, but never 
frame other newpapermen for 
civil crime. You had to keep the 
public happy with all newspaper 
people. The police, of course, never 
investigated very thoroughly these 
days, since that would be poaching 
on newspaper territory. They hand- 
led traffic very well, though. 

There was a commotion in 
front of the mayor’s house, where 
only one of the gunmen was visible. 
Presently the door opened. There 
was loud talking, much pointing. 



The gunman’s voice was pleading, 
the mayor’s was indignant. Finally, 
the mayor ducked inside and Mc- 
Leod hoped he would stay there. 
Soon he emerged, however, dres- 
sed in a jumper. He ran along at 
the heels of the gunman and neared 
McLeod just as the other man 
had finished removing identification 
cards from the three still figures. 

“McLeod, is that you? I knew 
I could depend on you. You have no 
idea how much better I’m able to 
relax now. No, sir. If you said I 
don’t have to worry, I don’t have 
to. What’s going on out here? He 
said you wanted to see me but 
couldn’t move from the spot. Some- 
thing I can do? What’s wrong with 
them?” 

There were not three figures in 
the snow, but four. “Take a look,” 
the man with Mayor Spurgess said. 

The mayor waited for McLeod 
to answer him, then shrugged and 
crouched. It was exactly as if he 
were still under the parabeam, 
McLeod realized. There was noth- 
ing he could say, nothing he could 
do. 

The Star-Times gunmen had 
sized up the situation too well. 
The three men from the World 
were as good as dead now, which 
would make it close to impossible 
for McLeod to turn on the Star- 
Times and expect help from Wain- 
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wright, even if that were what he 
wanted. He had better play along. 
It was still a show on television and 
he could only watch. But now he 
knew the outcome. 

The fourth still figure on the 
snow suddenly errupted into violent 
motion. A leg snaked out, an arm 
— the mayor grunted and fell, 
staring mutely at McLeod, sur- 
prised, offended and outrageously 
indignant the .moment before he 
died. A knife flashed quickly, 
expertly, gleaming for a split sec- 
ond before it disappeared through 
the mayor’s jumper. 

The standing gunman twirled 
his parabeam to full intensity and 
sprayed the World men with what 
was now lethal radiation, halting 
involuntary actions such as 
blinking — - and breathing. 

The gunman smiled at McLeod. 
“Well, you have your story now. 
We’d better get out of here while 
you phone for the police. 

McLeod had his story, all right. 
He felt sick. He would call the 
police and then go write his story 
about how Mayor Spurgess had 
chased three unidentified vandals 
from his house, only to be stabbed 
to death while protecting his family. 
McLeod who was visiting the mayor 
on business, had naturally joined 
in the chase, in time to overtake 
and kill the unidentified vandals 
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but hot in time to save His Honor’s 
life. 

The police investigation, if any, 
would fail to uncover anything. 

“Thanks a lot,” McLeod said. 

“Don’t mention it.” The two 
gunmen ran to join their compan- 
ions and soon disappeared through 
the snow. 

In tomorrow’s Star-Times, Mc- 
Leod would be a hero. 

CHAPTER VI 

tt'C'NOUGH snow for you?” 
■ Overman asked jovially as 
McLeod removed his jumper the 
next morning in his office at the 
Star-Times. “We’re ready to stop it 
now because the World weather 
bureau finally owned up to its red 
face. Thirty-two inches.” 

McLeod nodded. He’d had trou- 
ble reaching the slidewalk through 
the drifts and more trouble strug- 
gling through the few yards of high- 
piled snow to the Star-Times 
building. 

“Rewrite showed me the story 
you sent in last night, Darius. 
Wonderful. Someone over at the 
World must be biting his finger- 
nails. They’ve got to be ready for 
split second changes in the news- 
paper business, though. If they 
don’t, they’re lost.” 

“What’s that little bit of homely 
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philosophy leading np to?” Mc- 
Leod wanted to know. Overman 
rarely made his point without pre- 
facing it with some mundane gen- 
eralization. The more important 
the point, McLeod knew from ex- 
perience, the triter the generaliza- 
tion. 

“We’ve done a little G-2’ing 
these last few weeks, Darius.” 
Overman seemed almost on the 
point of prancing nervously like an 
anxious racehorse at the starting 
gate. “I couldn’t tell you until it 
was certain. Harry Crippens is a 
member of the Anti-Newspaper 
League.” Overman grinned like a 
yawning owl. “Close your mouth, 
Darius. Stop gaping. It’s the truth.” 

“But that doesn’t make sense, 
chief.” McLeod figured it made 
very good sense if Overman said 
so, but he needed time to collect 
his thoughts. 

“Dirty doings at the Star- 
Times,” preached Overman. “It’s 
frightening, isn’t it? If you can’t 
trust your fellow reporters, just 
who in the world can you trust? 
You see, it’s not merely Crippens. 
There’s an Anti-News cell here. 

“They usually work in pairs, 
Darius. One to get the information, 
another to see that editorial policy 
is not carried out. Don’t ask me 
why they do it. Mis-guided anarch- 
istic tendencies, I suppose. The first 



member of the pair very often 
poses as a turncoat with some 
other newspaper.” 

“I don’t get you.” 

“It’s simple. That way, he can 
play two papers against each other 
and try to make them both wrong. 
In this case, she can. You see, 
Crippens’ confederate is our num- 
ber one co-respondent, Tracy 
Kent,” Overman finished melodra- 
matically. 

“Tracy! That’s incredible.” 
Don’t think, McLeod told himself. 
Don’t think and let it show on your 
^ace. Just listen. 

“At this moment, the World be- 
lieves Kent is on their payroll. 
Kent keeps them informed of 
what’s going on over here and 
draws two salaries. Crippens is her 
executioner. Crippens, for example, 
sees to it that Congressman Hor- 
ner doesn’t commit suicide.” 

'T'RACY had put two and two 
together with a blithe ease 
which had left McLeod wondering. 
Tracy had seemed to be aware of 
the alternative which Weaver 
Wainwright had offered him at 
the Fourth Estate. But Tracy 
hadn’t balked because she was a 
loyal member of the Star-Times 
staff. She should have favored the 
plan, anyway, since it meant saving 
Crippens’ life. But she hadn’t fa- 
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vored it at all. 

Because she’d held out hope for 
McLeod? 

“How did you find all that out?” 
McLeod demanded.. 

“We suspected someone. We 
didn’t know who. We planted tele- 
vision receivers and let them talk. 
Darius, I think you know my posi- 
tion. I’m a newspaperman because 
I think the public is so muddle- 
headed and mediocre it can’t make 
its own decisions. Democratic 
governments try to make those de- 
cisions and fail because the people 
play too large a role and mess things 
up. Totalitarian governments fail 
because they’re too obvious, espe- 
cially when the guy next door hap- 
pens to live in a democracy. 

“The answer is the obvious evolu- 
tion of the newspaper to policy- 
making journalism. People don’t as- 
sociate us with policy-making any 
more than they think short story 
writers or television script writers 
develop schools of psychology. 
We’re both before the fact and after 
the fact, but they wouldn’t believe 
that if we ran it in banner head- 
lines. 

“That’s what the Anti-News- 
paper League is after. They don’t 
want us to look forward. They don’t 
want us to predict the future and 
then make it happen. They make 
inane pronouncements about the 
essential dignity of man and the 



necessity for him to work out his 
own destiny. They sneer at Ortega 
y Gasset and deify Tom Paine. 
They shun authoritarianism in any 
form and blandly forget that Mr. 
Average Citizen has always yearn- 
ed for his little niche in a totalitar- 
ian system because he actually 
wants decisions rained down on 
him like manna. 

“I hate them, Darius. It isn’t lo- 
gical, but I hate them. Between 
you and me, I would like to 
strangle them with my bare hands, 
slowly, forgetting I am a civilized 
man, forgetting even that we can 
still use them. But the opportunity 
is a magnificent one. You could 
spend all your life G-2’ing after 
Anti-News people and come up 
with nothing but wrongos. From 
now on they’ll be playing their 
little game where I can watch it.” 

“What about my obituary?” 
McLeod demanded. “It’s the first 
of the week. I thought you said we 
were going to substitute Crippens 
for me.” 

“I did. I still do. Cripp we will 
have to sacrifice. But — I apologize 
in advance, Darius, because I know 
you won’t like this — our G-2’ing 
was thorough. We received in your 
apartment, too.” 

“Don’t tell me you can’t trust 
me?” 

“Calm down. That’s just it, I 
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can. The cell is spread thin at the 
Star-Times, so thin that we’ll have 
to watch our step until it’s uncov- 
ered. You see, Darius, you are going 
to take Crippens’ place in it. When 
Cripp dies Tracy will turn to some- 
one for sympathy. If it looks like 
you tried to save Cripp because 
you believed as he did — well, I’m 
sure you see the possibilities.” 

A TcLEOD nodded vaguely. Anti- 
News. He was playing the 
game, almost, the way he felt. But 
he lacked the name. It was strange 
how you could amble cheerfully 
through life accepting or ignoring 
certain things until you woke up 
one morning and everything looked 
different. Whoever had decided 
leopards don’t change their spots 
was all wet. 

“ . . . sorry if this sounds 
cloak-and-daggerish,” Overman 
was saying, “but don’t tell anyone. 
I can trust you. If the conspiracy 
is as big as I think, the good people 
at the World, the sensible ones, 
can probably trust a man like Wea- 
ver Wainwright. The rest must be 
suspect.” 

McLeod grinned. “Why trust 

me, chief?” he said easily, “I’ve 

never been a bug for ideology 

either way.” 

* 

“That’s precisely why. News- 
papering is a job with you, but a 



good one. You’re our highest-paid 
reporter. You have a reputation to 
maintain. A man gets muddle-head- 
ed if he starts delving too deeply 
into ideologies. He’s afraid to see 
black-and-white because the other 
muddle-heads insist there are 
such things as grays. You follow?” 

“Yeah,” said McLeod. He fol- 
lowed, all right. It was all right if 
you thought for yourself, accord- 
ing to Overman, provided you 
didn’t think too hard. You could at- 
tend all the high-brow confabs you 
wanted, safe in the security of 
your tailor-made answers. Never 
doubt. Never guess. You know. 
You just know. This is so and this 
is not so and there’s never any in- 
between. The insistence on shad- 
ings of opinion between truth and 
error was a stumbling-block in the 
path of knowledge. Gray was for 
people who didn’t know the truth 
about black and white. 

“Yes, I can trust you. Thank 
God for that.” ° 

“I ought to get a raise,” said 
McLeod, smiling and playing the 
role Overman had selected for him. 

“Very funny. You ought to get 
a move on. We still have to worry 
about Wainwright and his men. 
There’s no telling when they’ll 
strike.” 

“So I have to strike first, at 
Crippens.” 
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“Naturally. Have you filled out 
an application on him?” 

“No,” McLeod said easily, and 
raised a hand for silence when 
Overman was about to start yelling. 
“It’s too important. I want to do 
the job myself. It’s my life we’re 
playing around with.” 

“I don’t know if I approve. 
There’s something to be said for 
professional efficiency. The gun- 
men know their work.” 

“I don’t care if you approve or 
not. It’s my life.” 

“You see, Darius. That’s what 
I like about you. You always know 
where you stand.” 

“Thanks. I’ll need some security, 
though.” 

“Now I don’t follow you.” 

“Some bargaining power. In case 
I’m not as efficent as your gunmen. 
The proof that Tracy Kent and 
Harry Crippens are Anti-Newspa- 
per.” 

“It’s safe.” 

“I’ve got to know more about 
it.” 

“On the contrary. Simply carry 
this weapon with you: if there’s 
trouble, have them contact me. Or 
contact me yourself. But that 
would ruin everything, Darius. I 
suppose if you have to bargain for 
your life, you wouldn’t care.” 
“That’s right. I wouldn’t.” 
Overman chuckled. “You’re a 



good man.” 

“And one who knows black from 
white, remember? Let’s be honest 
with each other, chief. You’re ly- 
ing to me. You really figure if I 
fail, I fail. You wouldn’t be willing 
to bargain in my behalf with what 
you have, and you know it. If I can 
kill Crippens and give Wainwright 
his substitute story and win Miss 
Kent’s confidence, you’d love it. If 
I can’t, you’ll try to find another 
way. Sure, you think I’m good. But 
you know I’m expendable.” 

Overman thumped him soundly 
on the back. “Darius, we should 
have been brothers. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“Yes. How long would you want 
me to play this Anti-News game?” 

“L T ntil we get all the facts.” 

“Too dangerous,” said McLeod. 
“Unless you make it worth my 
while.” 

Overman hadn’t stopped grin- 
ning. “Maybe you will get a raise, 
at ^iat.” 

“Not maybe. Definitely. Twenty 
per cent.” 

“Twenty?” 

“Twenty.” 

“All right, Darius. Twenty it is. 
You’d sell your mother, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Don’t have to worry about it. 
The Anti-Newspaper League hasn’t 
that kind of money. You’re safe.” 
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“I knew it,” Overman said. “I 
couldn’t have picked a better man.” 
“I’ll keep you informed,” said 
McLeod, and put on his jumper. 
He walked out congratulating him- 
self on the way he’d convinced 
Overman. 

Only trouble was, he now knew 
there was more than black and 
white in the world but wasn’t sure 
he knew what to do about it. 

CHAPTER VII 

4tT’M sorry,” the recorder said 
when McLeod called 
Tracy’s apartment. “Miss Kent is 
not at home. Is there any message?” 
“No,” said McLeod, then lied: 
“This is Harry Crippens talking.” 
“Miss Kent left a message for 
you, Mr. Crippens,” said the re- 
corder. “She will wait for you at 
the Fourth Estate. She says it is 
important.” 

“Thank you,” said McLeod. “If 
Miss Kent should check in, will 
you tell her Darius wants to save 
Cripp’s life if he can? Will you tell 
her Darius has come to his 
senses?” 

“Darius wants to save Cripp’s 
life if he can. Darius has come to 
his senses. Yes, sir.” 

McLeod had left the Star-Times 
after a hurried lunch in the news- 
paper cafeteria. He’d placed the call 



to Tracy’s apartment from his own 
because the wires might or might 
not be tapped in his office. 

Suddenly he began cursing sil- 
ently. 

Overman had rigged receivers in 
various apartments — including 
Darius’ — to uncover the Anti- 
News cell. If Overman had heard 
his conversation with Tracy’s re- 
corder, Weaver Wainwright would- 
n’t be the only one gunning for Mc- 
Leod. 

He found the receiver rigged to 
his TV set unhooked it, but the 
damage had been done. He 
doubted that Overman would con- 
stantly monitor the set, yet Over- 
man would see the damning evid- 
ence eventually. McLeod could 
save Cripp’s life by simply not 
killing him, but then what? He 
smiled grimly. It posed a consider- 
able problem for Overman too, for 
the City Editor wanted to dump a 
fat wrongo in the World’s lap but 
now would also want to see Mc- 
Leod dead. One seemed to preclude 
the other .... unless Overman de- 
cided to give McLeod a week of 
grace, then kill him. McLeod was 
still smiling. Perhaps the situation 
confronting the fictional lady-or- 
tiger man had been more aggra- 
vating, but it was less deadly. 

McLeod taped a second para- 
beam to his right arm and took the 
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escalator to the roof and his copter. 

tt T Tl.” the weaponcheck girl 
A greeted him as he entered 
the Fourth Estate. “How are you 
today, Mr. McLeod?” 

“Never better.” As she approach- 
ed him, McLeod removed the first 
parabeam from his trick sleeve and 
handed it to her. “I’m ticklish to- 
day,” he told her and saw that 
she was about to say something un- 
til she noticed the folded bill 
wedged between trigger and trig- 
ger guard. She nodded, patted his 
shoulders quickly without search- 
ing, and wagged away. It happen- 
ed all the time, McLeod knew. He 
wouldn’t be the only one. 

“You hurry up inside,” the 
weaponcheck girl called over her 
bare shoulder. “They’re doing a 
combo-tease.” 

As McLeod made his way 
through the- darkened room, he 
saw a well-built man and a delight- 
fully built women performing the 
combo-tease on stage. Sweat glist- 
ened on their sleek dark skins as red 
lights shifted and flowed across the 
stage. It was more suggestive than 
French pictures, combining fea- 
tures of an Apache dance and a 
conventional strip. It had been out- 
lawed everywhere but at the 
Fourth Estate and had everyone’s 
rapt attention. 



Everyone except Cripp and 
Tracy. McLeod found them in a 
distant corner of the great room, 
hunched toward each other across 
a small table and talking in low 
tones. 

“Mind?” McLeod asked. 

“You have your nerve,” Tracy 
hissed at him, but people to left 
and right were muttering angrily 
at them as the combo-tease neared 
its conclusion.' “Well, I guess 
you’re harmless enough in here.” 

“Sit down,” Cripp said. 

“Overman knows about you two,” 
McLeod told them quickly. “The 
works.” 

“You mean that we’re going to 
get married?” Tracy demanded. 
“It’s no secret.” 

“I mean that you belong to the 
Anti-Newspaper League. Tracy, 
you’re pretending to spy on us for 
the World, he knows that, Cripp, 
you thwart bad news when you 
can. You both belong to the Anti- 
Newspaper League. To Overman, 
you’re both anarchistic. He’d like 
to see you dead.” 

The woman on stage had seemed 
spent but now rallied and held her 
own as they danced a frenzied 
Apache battle from wing to wing. 
Tracy, who was facing the stage, 
said, “That’s positively lewd. 
We’ve all degenerated so much, 
Cripp.” 
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McLeod shrugged. “Overman 
would say that’s part of your 
Anti-News tendencies.” 

“And you?” 

McLeod grinned. “I’m not much 
for spectator sports.” 

“No, I mean about the Anti- 
Newspaper League. I’m not ad- 
mitting anything, but I just won- 
der what you think.” 

“You wouldn’t believe me.” 
“Why don’t you try us, Dar- 
ius?” Cripp suggested. 

“You don’t have to admit any- 
thing,” McLeod informed them. 
“Overman plugged a receiver into 
your TV sets and monitored them. 
Mine too, by the way. I called you 
a while ago. Which put me in hot 
water too.” 

“You mean he’ll monitor the 
call?” asked Cripp. 

“Maybe he already has. You 
can check with your recorder if you 
want to, Tracy.” 

“Tell me what you told the re- 
corder?” 

“That I was going to try and 
save Cripp’s life. That I had final- 
ly come to my senses, I guess.” 
“All you have to do to save 
Cripp’s life is nothing. I was told 
by someone on Lantrel’s staff that 
you hadn’t applied for Cripp’s 
death.” 

“Another part of the cell,” Mc- 
Leod mused. “Just how extensive is 



it?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” Tracy told 
him coolly. “Anyway, you said 
Overman knows.” 

“He does. I don’t.” 

npHE Apache strippers had 
leaped from the stage and 
now were cavorting acrobatically 
about the dance floor. A single red 
spot followed them as they poun- 
ced after each other, working their 
way toward the rows of tables and 
then among them. McLeod heard 
quick, eager breathing in the shad- 
owy audience. 

“I never knew they came off the 
stage,” Tracy said. 

' McLeod winked at her. “Maybe 
one of these days they’ll want aud- 
ience participation.” 

“Very funny. If you’re telling 
us the truth, Darius, what are 
you going to do?” 

“You tell me. Overman wanted 
me to kill Cripp, win your confid- 
ence and take Cripp’s place in the 
cell. I had to make it look like it 
wasn't me who did the job. But if 
Overman monitored my TV, he’ll 
realize I’m not his boy. He’ll have 
to do without an informant. He 
knows I’m wise to him but prob- 
ably doesn’t want to know. Which 
means he’ll have to act fast.” 

“But if he eliminates you, Wain- 
wright and the World get their 
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scoop,” Cripp pointed out. 

“I know, I can’t figure it. Over- 
man’s got a man-sized problem, 
but so have you. I don’t think you 
have much time to leave the city. 
Get lost somewhere. Change your 
names. Anything.” 

Tracy bristled. “We haven’t 
admitted a thing.” 

“There’s no time for that. 
Please, Tracy,” Cripp pleaded. “I 
think Darius is on our side. We’re 
making a 'mistake if we reject him.” 
“Unless I’m wrong,” McLeod 
said, “Overman hasn’t told anyone 
but me. He just doesn’t know who 
to trust.” 

“So he settles for Mr. Judas Is- 
cariot himself,” Tracy said. 

Cripp slammed his hand down 
on the table and drew angry oaths 
front the tables around them. “Cut 
it out,” he said. “Let’s listen to 
Darius. Can you think of anything 
else to do?” 

“Well — ” 

“If I’m the only one he told,” 
McLeod went on, “and then if 
he found out about me and decid- 
ed to come here in a hurry, we can 
hope he hasn’t told anyone else. 
Chances are, he hasn’t. If he found 
out he can’t even trust me, he 
won’t know which way to turn, not 
until he clears this whole mess 
up.” 

“What are you driving at?” 



Tracy asked him. 

“Reporter, City Editor. It’s close 
enough. Maybe Wainwright can 
still get his story.” 

“You mean Overman? You 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“It isn’t just Cripp’s life, or even 
yours, if you still have your mind 
made up about me. It’s my life too. 
If we can make Wainwright settle 
for Overman, all this doesn’t have 
to go any further.” 

“What’s your price?” Tracy de- 
manded. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Cripp 
cried. 

“I can’t blame her, Cripp. I was 
pretty nasty about it before, and I 
tried to be pretty tricky as well. 
I’m still all mixed up. I think I 
know where I stand .now but I 
can’t guarantee anything.” 

“You mean after all this is over 
you’re liable to change your mind 
again?” Tracy asked him, giving 
Cripp an I-told-you-so smile. 

“No. Definitely not. At worst, 
I’ll be neutral. At best — ” 

“At best,” Cripp finished for him 
enthusiastically, “you’ll probably 
be made City Editor in Overman’s 
place. You’re the obvious man for 
the job, and if you could see your 
way clear to joining us, there’s .no 
telling what we might accomplish. 
Don’t you see it, Tracy?” 

“All I can see is the combo-tease. 
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They’ll be dancing on our table if 
they come any closer.” 

npHE team struggled three tables 
away to a subtle, wild, barely 
audible rhythm. The man had re- 
gained the offensive, but it had 
cost him everything he wore except 
for a pair of tight trousers and one 
billowing, ruffled sleeve which flap- 
ped ridiculously from shoulder to 
wrist. 

At the last moment, McLeod 
thought he saw a leather strap un- 
der the sleeve. The couple had 
reached their table; the man 
forced the woman back over it, still 
dancing. The red spotlight winked 
out like a snuffed candle flame. 

Tracy screamed. 

The audience had interpreted 
the darkness and Tracy’s scream 
as the act’s final, breath-taking 
garnish and now buzzed in isolated 
knots of whispered excitement be- 
fore the applause rolled deafening- 
ly across the room. 

McLeod leaped to his feet, grop- 
ing blindly in the darkness with his 
hands. He heard Cripp shout 
Tracy’s name and began to yell 
himself for someone to turn on the 
lights. Something struck his head 
above and behind the right ear 
and he felt himself falling to his 
knees. He grabbed at air, then made 
contact with two bare legs. Still 



yelling, he guessed it was the 
woman — then felt unseen hands 
tugging at his hair, fingers raking 
his face. He got up and was grap- 
pling with a supple-swift invisible 
opponent when the lights went on 
and blinded him. 

There were shouts and restrain- 
ing arms and when he could see 
again the woman dancer, now al- 
most naked, was pointing an accus- 
ing finger at him. “He deliberately 
attacked me!” she wailed. 

McLeod wiped blood from his 
face and said, “That’s crazy.” 
These were more than combo-strip- 
pers, he knew. They might be in 
Wainwright’s pay or Overman’s. 
Either way, he was in for it. 
“They’re a couple of gunmen,” he 
said. 

The male dancer was covering 
Tracy and Cripp with his para- 
beam, which had been hidden un- 
der the flapping right sleeve. “See?” 
McLeod said to the circle of peo- 
ple around them. “He’s armed.” 

The crowd parted to admit the 
weaponcheck girl to its center. With 
a quick, deft movement she found 
McLeod’s second parabeam, with- 
drew it and told him, “So are you.” 

More figures joined them, in po- 
lice uniforms, the polished leather 
harness for twin parabeams creaking 
on each pair of hips, the gaudy 
blue and gold uniforms starched 
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stiffly. “You’re under arrest,” one 
of them told McLeod. “You’ll have 
to come with us.” 

“You're no more police than I 
am. Since when do police do any- 
thing more than direct traffic?” 
“You'll have to come with us, 
sir.” 

“And then get killed trying to 
escape? Keep your hands off me.” 
At that moment, Weaver Wain-* 
wright made his way inside the 
wide circle of onlookers, his long 
sad nose drooping over his upper 
lip as he smiled at McLeod. “When 
our police reporter said it was you, 
I rushed right over.” 

“Sure,” McLeod said bitterly. 
“Police reporter. Why don’t you 
admit these people are a bunch of 
your killers? You’ve really tailor- 
made your accident this time, 
Wainwright. I guess I’ll be killed 
trying to escape.” 

Wainwright regarded him with 
bland curiosity, “What I want to 
know is why you attacked the girl.” 
“He didn’t attack her,” Tracy 
said. “I was right here.” 

“In pitch darkness,” the weapon- 
check girl reminded her. Appar- 
ently McLeod’s bribe had been 
topped. 

A /f cLEOD let his eyes scan the 
crowd, seeking a friendly 
face. Here were the minor luminar- 



ies of the fourth estate gazing up- 
on their fallen idol. For McLeod, 
like Weaver Wainwright, had been 
almost a legendary figure. But 
Wainwright had engineered the fall 
and now, like those South American 
fish which can strip the flesh from 
a man in seconds, they clustered 
about McLeod’s social corpse. 
They sensed his demise as surely 
as if it had been something physi- 
cal. They waited with avid eyes at 
the bottom of the ladder for him to 
fall. Then each figure would ascend 
one wrung upward and so, each 
with his own capable hands and 
thinkwriter, control human history 
a little more. 

If only he could somehow con- 
tact Overman, McLeod thought. 
How much time did he have? He 
wasn’t sure but thought it could 
be measured in minutes. 

“I’d like to call my City Editor,” 
McLeod said. 

Wainwright chuckled. “A good 
reporter to the last. But I see 
Crippens and Miss Kent here.” 

“It’s my right.” 

“The Star-Times will get its 
story. Won’t you see to that, Mr. 
Crippens?” 

McLeod stared mutely at Cripp, 
who finally said, “How do you know 
/ didn’t attack the woman?” 

The stripper pouted and pointed 
a manicured finger at McLeod. “It 
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was that man.” 

“You see?” Wainwright deman- 
ded. 

“No,” Cripp told him. “It was 
dark. She couldn’t tell. If McLeod 
is arrested, they’ll have to take me, 
too.” 

A muscle twitched in Wain- 
wright’s face, tugging the long nose 
down and to the left. “Very well. 
But Miss Kent still represents the 
Star-Times.” 

Cripp shook his head. “A co- 
respondent?” 

“She’s capable.” 

“Too damned capable,” McLeod 
said. “I have positive proof that 
Tracy Kent is employed as a spy 
by the World.” He turned on Wain- 
wright with what he hoped would 
pass for righteous indignation. “Is 
that the kind of fair break you try 
to give the opposition?” 

The encircling crowd stirred, 
trembling with whispers. McLeod 
pressed his advantage by jabbing a 
finger at the captain of police. “I 
demand the right to call my news- 
paper.” 

“Well, I don’t know.” The man 
looked to Wainwright for help. 

“Never mind him,” McLeod 
said. “You tell me. I’m within my 
rights as a newspaperman, or 
wouldn’t you know about that?” 

Someone brought out a portable 
phone and thrust it at McLeod. The 



captain of police looked at Wain- 
wright, who shook his head quickly 
from side to side. It was all right. 
Sure it was all right. McLeod 
could make no accusations in pub- 
lic, the law said. If he started, he 
would forfeit his right to com- 
plete the call. He could tell 
Overman that Tracy and Cripp 
had him, instead, but he doubted 
if the City Editor would act on 
that basis. 

Wainwright grinned. “There’s 
your phone, McLeod. We’re waiting 
for you to call.” 

“Thanks a lot,” McLeod told 
him, and hurled the instrument at 
his face. 

He heard a thud and a startled 
oath and didn’t wait to see the 
results. He whirled and struck out 
with the edge of his hand, slicing 
it expertly at the police captain’s 
Adam’s Apple. McLeod vaulted 
over the gagging man as he went 
down and plunged, head tucked 
against his chest and knees kicking 
high, into the first rank of the 
crowd. He fought elbows, fists, 
shoulders, legs, warm human 
breaths, reaching the front of the 
room and sprinting past the wea- 
pon-check arsenal and out into the 
green, summery glade that sur- 
rounded the anachronism of stone 
and glass that was the Fourth Es- 
tate. 
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PROTECTED by a force field, 
the grounds around the Es- 
tate knew nothing but summer. 
But elsewhere, McLeod thought as 
he plunged on toward the copter 
field, man’s control over the ele- 
ments vied for headlines. 

McLeod saw the figure of a, man 
up ahead as he rounded the final 
turn in the path, still sprinting. 
The man stood squarely in front 
of him, blocking his way with a 
drawn parabeam. 

“Did he come this way?” Mc- 
Leod cried. “Talk, man! Did Mc- 
Leod come this way?” 

“No, sir. He, wait a minute . . .” 
But McLeod was upon him, us- 
ing the same judo-cut that had 
floored the captain of police. Mc- 
Leod wrenched the parabeam from 
the man’s fingers as he fell, then 
found his copter and was airborne 
by the time the vanguard of his 
pursuers appeared as tiny dots on 
the field below. 

Less than an hour later, Mc- 
Leod landed on the roof of the 
Star-Times building, where a 
slowly circling plow was scooping 
up the snow, digesting it and spit- 
ting out great jets of steam. Mc- 
Leod doubled the speed of the es- 
calator with his own flying feet 
and was soon striding across the 
City Room, nodding briefly to the 
sychophantic waves and smiles 
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which greeted him as the Star- 
Times’ ace reporter. 

“Chief,” he said, entering 
Overman’s glass-walled office 
without bothering to knock, “the 
wolves are after your fair-haired 
'boy — but good!” 

“Wainwright?” Overman gues- 
sed, drumming nervous fingers on 
his. desk. 

“Wainwright. Something about 
attacking the female member of a 
combo tease. If his police ever 
had a chance to take me, I’d have 
been killed trying to get away.” 
“So, what happened?” 

“What happened, the man says. 
They’re probably on their way 
here right now. In order for me 
to get away, Cripp had to claim 
he attacked the girl too.” 

“That’s wonderful. Doesn’t that 
take care of Mr. Crippens for us? 
Well, doesn’t it? Incidentally, that 
was a stroke of genius on your 
part, telling Tracy Kent you had 
a change of heart before anything 
happened. Paving the way, eh?” 
“Something like that,” McLeod 
mumbled. Then Overman had 
monitored his call to Tracy’s apart- 
ment, but had misinterpreted what 
he heard — 

“Sit down, Darius. There, Are 
you armed?” 

“Yes, but you don’t think they’d 
try to take me right here, do you? 
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That would be an open declara- 
tion of war.” McLeod took out the 
parabeam and placed it on the edge 
of Overman’s desk. 

“It would be war — unless I 
surrendered you to them.” Over- 
man scooped up the parabeam and 
thumbled it to high intensity. “At 
first I thought that was a stroke 
of genius on your part, but I 
wasn’t sure. So I had you followed. 
Your conversation with Crippens 
and Tracy Kent was ingenius, all 
right. But it puts us on opposite 
sides now, doesn’t it?” 

McLeod had never seen Over- 
man so calm. His fingers no longer 
drummed their incessant rhythm 
on the desk, his legs were still. He 
sat motionless, like a tri-di picture 
of himself. McLeod said, “Not at 
all. I only wanted to gain their 
confidence.” 

“The one thing that bothers me 
is 'this: it looks like I’m going to 
give Weaver Wainwright his story 
after all, although there’s a chance 
I can save something for tht. Star- 
Times. I suspect he’ll take you off 
somewhere and have you killed, 
but the moment he leaves this office 
with you, you’ll be denounced in the 
Star-Times. Wainwright won’t be 
killing a top reporter. He’ll be 
killing a member of the Anti- 
Newspaper League.” 

“You’re crazy,” McLeod said. 



“It might have sounded bad, but 
it was all part of the same thing. I 
wanted to gain their confidence 
and — ” 

“And offer me in your place to 
Wain wright’s hatchetmen? That’s 
interesting.” 

“I was lying to them.” 

“No. You’re lying to me. I’ll tell 
you this, Darius. It comes as a 
great disappointment. Suddenly, all 
at once, a man finds his organiza- 
tion is riddled with subversives. 
That’s bad enough, but at least he 
has one man he can trust. He 
thinks. He thinks, Darius. But he’s 
wrong there, too. Now he can trust 
no one. Perhaps he’ll have to fire 
his entire staff and start from the 
beginning again. But it’s the one 
man, the Judas, who hurts most. 
Even if Wainwright gets you and 
gets his story — and I get mine — 
I’ll never be able to trust anyone 
again. Don’t you see the position 
you’ve put me in? I’m a lonely 
man, Darius.” 

A /T cLEOD stood up and leaned 
-*-*-*■ across the desk. “We’ve both 
been playing God all our lives. 
What do you think happens when 
a God loses his worshippers?” 

“I haven’t lost them. Just the 
acolytes. There are others.” 

“There are the people,” McLeod 
said. “Waiting for the medical 
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cures we promise them but never 
give. The farmers, praying to their 
own God while we ruin their crops 
capriciously to scoop the World. 
The dead citizens of a dozen 
bombed out cities in a dozen un- 
necessary wars. The people who 
haven’t read Ortega y Gasset and 
maybe never even heard of him and 
can’t be convinced they’re too 
stupid to seek their own destinies.” 
“Ortega was right. Mass man 
can’t discriminate. He’s incapable 
of. logical, creative thought. He 
blunders from catastrophe to cata- 
strophe and grovels at the feet of 
demagogues.” 

“He can’t be herded and led to 
slaughter.” 

“He can’t be the master of his 
own fate, you fool!” 

“Perhaps not. But there are 
people who can create, who can 
lead. People who pave the way and 
let the masses follow where they 
lead.” 

“What do you thnk we do? We 
pave the way. We make the future.” 
“There’s a difference.” 

“I can’t see it.” 

“You don’t want to. The truly 
creative man merely does his work. 
The masses will follow of their own 
free will. Maybe they’ll follow the 
wrong leader as often as not, but 
we’ve still come a long way in a 
few thousand years. It’s wrong if 
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they’re led, or pushed, or tricked 
or — ” 

“Sit down, Darius. Don’t move. 
The trouble with you anti-news 
people is you’re too romantic. You 
think because God or Nature 
created man at the top of the evol- 
utionary ladder, man is good, man 
can do nothing but move forward 
in the long run. You think it’s a 
mistake for one man — or a group 
of men, or an institution — to 
channel that movement. 

“But of all the institutions in 
man’s civilization, the newspaper is 
the most logical one for the job. We 
inform, Darius. We are the es- 
sence of life. Life perceives and, 
after perceiving transmits informa- 
tion. Or builds machines to do the 
job. Sensation, perception, informa- 
tion — the same thing. We’re at 
the top. We belong here.” 

“Perception should be objective, 
un-colored. But there’s no sense 
talking to you.” 

“Perception is never objective, 
my dear Darius. An individual per- 
ceives. Some men are tone-deaf, 
others color-blind. We all taste the 
same foods, liking some and dis- 
liking others. I say the newspaper 
belongs on the top like this. I say 
our creation of news is no different 
from the hundred varied opinions 
of a hundred members of the rabble. 
Unless it’s better. We’re a cohesive 
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force, Darius. We simplify. We 
unite.” 

“You hamper and destroy.” 
“We don’t rule by force. Have 
they ever tried to overthrow us? 
Have they? You see, they don’t 
dislike us. They have faith in us. 
They can grow roots and feel se- 
cure. They don’t have a myriad of 
possibilities confronting them. They 
have only two on any given sub- 
ject, except in purely local situa- 
tions which we don’t consider im- 
portant. Either the Star-Times is 
right, or the World is.” 

“Why are you telling me all 
this?” 

“It’s very important to me. I be- 
lieved in you, Darius. I still think 
you’ve made a mistake. While it’s 
too late now — you see, we can’t 
really control all events, can we? 
— I would like to hear you admit 
your mistake. I can never trust any- 
one again.” 

“If I admit it?” 

“I’ll thank you . . . .” 

“And hand me over to Weaver 
Wainwright?” 

“And hand you over to Weaver 
Wainwright.” 

r T~'HERE was a disturbance out- 
A side, the sound of running 
feet in the City Room, of many 
voices. Overman cocked his head to 
one side, listening to the tiny recei- 



ver in his ear then picking up his 
microphone hose and saying, “In a 
moment. That’s right, I said let 
them in. But give me five minutes.” 
He dropped the hose. “They’re here 
for you, Darius.” 

“I gathered.” 

“Would you make a man who 
once was your friend happy before 
you go? Just tell me you were 
wrong. Tell me if you had your way 
over again you would remain 
loyal to me even if you were con- 
fronted with the same faulty phil- 
osophical notions.” 

“At the point of a parabeam? 
What good would it do?” 

“Forget the parabeam. I’m two 
people now. I’m guarding you and 
I’ll kill you if you come any closer 
to me, but I’m also pleading with 
you. I’m asking you to give me my 
salvation.” 

“I wonder which one is stronger,” 
McLeod said, standing again and 
leaning across the desk. “Why does 
it mean so much to you, chief? Let 
me tell you. Is it because you have 
doubts yourself and want me to re- 
solve them for you?” 

“Keep back, I’m warning you. 
That isn’t it at all. You’ve made 
me lose my faith in people.” 

“I thought you didn’t have any.” 
“In a few people. Please, Dar- 
ius. Don’t come any closer. A man 
has to trust someone.” 
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“You can’t do anything about 
your doubts. You’re hoping I can.” 

“I’m going to kill you if you 
come any closer.” Overman was 
still standing like a statue, the 
parabeam an extention of his 
right hand. It was as if he would 
never move again unless McLeod 
freed him with a word. It was as if 
the heart too had stopped its beat- 
ing and only the lips were alive, 
the pleading lips, begging for a 
reprieve. 

McLeod leaped across the desk, 
his middle slamming down on the 
hard surface, his diaphram squeez- 
ing all the air from his lungs. His 
fingers closed on Overman’s wrist 
and forced it back as the parabeam 
hissed from his cheek. 

Now the lips were still. Now the 
muscles which had remained so in- 
ert for many moments were writh- 
ing with activity, each individual 
cell adding its strength to the 
whole, to the wiry arms, the thin 
legs, the twisting, heaving torso. The 
only sound was the harsh rasping 
of Overman’s breath as they grap- 
pled, tumbling over and over, roll- 
ing across the floor. 

The parabeam was between 
them, separating their chests. Over- 
man butted with his head, bit, 
gouged, used his knees and elbows 
while he held the weapon. The 
lungs filled with air — McLeod 



could feel the torso lifting, the rib- 
cage expanding. The mouth opened 
to scream for help .... 

McLeod got a hand over it, felt 
teeth clamp on his fingers, very 
white, very sharp. The mouth 
opened again as McLeod rolled 
suddenly clear to avoid an up- 
thrusting knee. 

Knee hit elbow and hand tight- 
ened convulsively. The parabeam 
hissed against Overman’s chest and 
up, bathing his chin and face and 
the lips which, instead of scream- 
ing, formed the words “tell me” 
and then closed slowly. Afterwards, 
McLeod always thought Over- 
man’s ears must have retained their 
sentience longest as the man died, 
waiting for an answer which would 
never come. 

The door opened. People stood 
around, looking down at them. 
Wainwright. The phony police. 
Tracy and Gripp. Some Star-Times 
security agents. 

McLeod stood up slowly, his own 
muscles twitching. He looked at 
Wainwright, then pointed to Over- 
man’s body on the floor and said, 
“There’s your story. You were 
modest in your prediction. Not a 
reporter, but the City Editor. 
Dead. And listen to me, Wain- 
wright. It’s the only story you’ll 
ever get. Try anything else and 
there’ll be open war between our 
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papers. You understand?” 

Wainwright considered, head 
down, arms folded in front of him, 
long nose hiding lips from that 
angle. “They’ll probably make 
you City Editor,” he mused. “I’ll 
take the story. You’re in the clear, 
McLeod.” 

“I want to be exonerated from 
that false charge.” 

But Wainwright shook his head. 
“Do it yourself. You have a news- 
paper, too. Incidentally, how did 
Overman die?” 

“Say he was looking for some- 
thing, something important — so 
important that when he couldn’t 
find it he killed himself.” 

“That’s no story.” 

“It’s a story,” said McLeod, 
“We can make it a story.” 

ttnpHERE are hundreds of us,” 
Tracy said later. “All over 
the country. All over the world. 
We’re badly organized. We need 
organization. You’re in a position 
to give it to us.” 

“Not overtly,” Cripp warned. 
“But under cover at the beginning, 
until we build up strength. We’ll 
have to re-indoctrinate young re- 
porters and then forget about in- 
doctrination when we can. We’ll be 
fighting a war all our lives.” 

“Men like Overman and Wain- 
wright are the alternatives,” Mc- 



Leod said. “I think even Overman 
knew, at the end, that he was 
wrong. But it went against every- 
thing he ever thought or believed. 
I almost could have been another 
Overman.” 

“You’re not,” Tracy said. “You 
just had to be goosed.” 

“It’s going to be interesting,” 
McLeod told them. “We’ll still 
predict. To stay in business, we’ll 
have to predict, at least to start 
with. But we’ll give our scientists 
and social workers a free hand, and 
our predictions will all be prac- 
tical. Do you realize there hasn’t 
been a substantial scientific dis- 
covery put to use in the last fifty 
years?” 

Cripp seemed worried. “Their ap- 
proach is more sensational. They’ll 
draw the readers. But we have to 
— to stay in business.” 

“That was your trouble all 
along,” McLeod said. “You were 
a bunch of snipers. I think you’re 
wrong. What’s not sensational 
about a trip to the moon or a cure 
for cancer or controlled weather 
that actually helps the farmers or 
campaigning for the better man in 
an election because he truly has 
something to offer? We’re liable 
to put the World right out of bus- 
iness.” 

“We can try,” said Tracy, smil- 
ing. 
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“Not you, young lady. No more 
co-respondents. How would you 
like to be a bonafide social worker?” 
But Tracy squeezed Cripp’s hand 
and said, “No, thank you. I’d ra- 
ther be a housewife.” 



McLeod thought he’d have to 
settle for loving both of them like 
a brother — then realized he’d be 
too busy to do anything of the 
sort. 

THE END 
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R ocket designers, jet engine tech- 
nicians, and gas turbine scien- 
tists are limited so frequently by 
the melting points of the special 
alloy they use. In fact, this more 
than anything hampers the spread 
of the highly efficient gas turbine. 
Fortunately a solution to this prob- 
lem seems in the offing. 

By coating conventional steels and 
alloys with a thin layer of ceramic, 
such as porcelain, they are enabled 
to resist oxidation and erosion by 



hot gases, so well in fact, that most 
new engine-makers use this tech- 
nique. Methods are being found of 
bonding ceramics to metals so well 
that they are fused together into 
what amounts to a new material. 
The greatest problem has been 
matching the obviously different 
coefficients of expansion of the 
metal and the ceramic. Success is 
being attained here too. Jet engines 
are becoming literally “flying 
sinks.” 
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A year-long voyage bought you a ticket to 
space madness; Hillman knew this when he signed 
on. The pay was high — but did it match the risk? 



Space cajard: The fear of free 
fall; the terror of the blackness, 
the unholy blackness of space; the 
claustrophobia, the screaming, hor- 
rible, maddening necessity to es- 
cape the confines of the metal 
shell encompassing you — to breathe 
fresh air — to see a familiar sun 
above you — to feel good earth be- 
neath your feet. Space cafard . . . 

OMMANDER Hillman, 
just how do you go about 
ordering men to commit 
suicide?” SupCom Groff Under- 
wood asked. 

Hillman shifted his two hundred 
pounds, said, low in his throat, 
“Never been in that position, sir.” 
The SupCom looked down at his 
hands, seeing their age. “That’s 
not exactly it, anyway. It’s not a 
matter of ordering. The mission 
is voluntary.” 



There was nothing to say to 
that. Hillman looked at the sup- 
reme commander of Earth’s space 
fleet. He was old and thin and 
outwardly showed few of the char- 
acteristics that had brought him 
to his position of authority. 

The SupCom went on. “This 
project doesn’t make sense to me. 
I doubt if it will to you. We both 
take orders, however.” He twisted 
his mouth. “Once or twice I’ve 
even volunteered — but that was a 
long time ago.” 

There was nothing to say to that, 
either. 

“The government has a new bug 
in its bonnet, Commander,” the 
SupCom continued. “They are 
looking beyond Luna, Mars and 
Venus. They’ve decided that we 
should begin to put feelers out in 
the direction of the Jupiter satelli- 
ties, to begin preliminary explor- 
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ation.” 

“Possibly in another fifty years 
we’ll have the equipment,” Hill- 
man said. “Then . . .” 

The SupCom smiled his twisted 
smile again. “My sentiments ex- 
actly, Commander. But the De- 
partment of Space has requested 
that a survey of Io, Ganymede and 
Callisto be made to determine whe- 
ther or not colonization is posi- 
sible.” 

Fred Hillman rubbed a hand 
over his jowl as though checking on 
his morning shave. “How do they 
expect to get there?” 

“They expect to take the largest 
freighter in the fleet and redesign it 
so that its interior is completely 
stripped of all non-essentials, 
even including crew quarters, and 
filled instead with fuel tanks and 
supplementary propulsion units.” 
“Stripped of crew’s quarters, 
sir?” 

The SupCom nodded. “Suffi- 
cient room woud be left for a crew 
of four. No more.” 

“And how long do they think the 
trip would take?” 

“Approximately a year, Com- 
mander.” 

Hillman shook his head empha- 
tically. “Four men’d never make it. 
Possibly twenty, given ample liv- 
ings quarters, but four would be 
down wih space cafard in two or 
three months.” 

“Let me finish. The Department 



has decided that four is the abso- 
lute maximum and minimum. A lar- 
ger number, with greater recrea- 
tional facilities would be prefer- 
able, but the space can’t be afford- 
ed. To reach the acceleration ne- 
cessary to make the journey every 
cubic foot of available area must 
be used for fuel.” 

Hillman growled. “I take it I’m 
being asked to volunteer for this 
fantastic junket?” 

The SupCom nodded. 

“And the other three?” 

“Your ship’s officers, Lieuten- 
ants Marsh and Works and your 
engineer, Macfarlane. The fact 
that you’ve been a team for seven 
years, without friction, seems an 
indication of compatibility.” 

Fred Hillman came to his feet, 
his heavy face dark. “No,” he said. 
“Not four men in crowded quarters 
for a year. Space cafard . . .” 
The SupCom interrupted softly. 
(T How old are you, Commander?” 
“Forty-two. Far beyond retire- 
ment age and . . .” 

Groff Underwood held up a 
hand. “You are senior skipper of 
the fleet, one of the reasons for 
your selection. Past retirement age, 
but, like so many, taxes being 
what they are, you can’t quite 
make it. You continue on.” 

The commander’s face reflected 
his bitterness. 

The SupCom said, “The Depart- 
ment is offering a bonus of fifty 
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thousand credits, tax free, to the 
men who participate.” 

Air whistled through Hillman’s 
teeth. “Fifty . . . thousand . . ” 
“Tax free, Commander,” Groff 
Underwood repeated, looking down 
at his old thin hands. “That in- 
terests you, eh?” 

“That interest me very much.” 

THIRST Officer Willard Marsh’s 
angular face was peevish. He 
tossed aside the onion skin, agate 
type book he had been reading and 
looked at the others seated about 
the tiny wardroom. 

“Boys,” he said, “we’ve made a 
mistake. Three months out and 
we’ve already read and reread all 
the books, seen the films a hundred 
times, played the games until we 
can’t stand the sight of them — nor 
of each other. Nine more months 
to go!” 

Dalton Works, ship’s navigator, 
said sourly, “Now that you men- 
tion it, I can’t stand the --sight of 
you any more. I’ll match you to 
see which one of us goes to his 
quarters.” 

Marsh’s eyes narrowed, but be- 
fore he could snarl an answer, 
Commander Hillman chuckled 
throatily. “There’s no gambling al- 
lowed in space, gentlemen. Match- 
ing is gambling.” 

Bob Macfarlane, the engineer, 
said, “Let’s play some game. If we 
don’t do something, I personally, 
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figure on going into cafard right 
this minute.” 

Dalton Works said, “Hand us 
down that copy of A Thousand 
And One Games, Willard.” He 
added, not very hopefully, “Maybe 
we’ll find something new.” 

“Hah!” Marsh grunted, but he 
reached to the shelf above him, 
secured the book and tossed it over. 

Macfarlane said, “There should 
be something.” 

Works flicked through the pages. 
“Tennis,” he said. 

“Hah!” Marsh repeated bitter- 
ly- 

“Blackjack,” Works read. “It’s 
played with cards.” 

“We tried that already,” Mac- 
farlane reminded him. “No fun un- 
less you have stakes.” 

“Monopoly.” 

“That’s pronounced monotony,” 
Marsh growled. “Instead of ward- 
ing off cafard, we’d all be raving 
with it in six hours.” 

“Keep looking,” Commander 
Hillman said. “You’ll find some- 
thing.” 

“Poker,” Dalton Works read 4 
“We ever play poker?” 

“Another one of those games 
that isn’t fun unless you bet,” 
Macfarlane said. “My old man 
used to play it when he was a kid.” 
“Well, why not?” Commander 
Hillman said suddenly. 

Willard Marsh looked up. “You 
know better than that, skipper. 
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One of the strictest rules in the 
book. No gambling in space.” 

Fred Hillman rubbed a beefy 
hand down the side of his face. “I 
don’t know,” he said. “This isn’t 
an ordinary trip. As far as I’m 
concerned anything to break the 
monotony is worth trying.” 

“Makes sense, at that,” Macfar- 
lane said. “What’d’ya say, boys?” 

Hillman said, “Nobody’ll know 
but we four, anyway. It’s all right 
with me.” 

Willard Marsh said stiffly, “I’ll 
stay out.” 

Works said, “Somebody get the 
cards. Let’s see these rules now.” 

Commander Hillman slid his 
chair closer to the table. “What’ll 
we use for counters? You know, 
chips?” 

“I got some titanium washers in 
the engine room.” Macfarlane said. 

“I’ll get them,” Marsh said. “I’m 
not playing, but you go on ahead.” 

He brought the improvised chips 
back from the engine room and 
watched enviously as the others 
began playing the new game. 

“There’s two ways of playing,” 
Works said from his book. “Stud 
and draw. Let’s say we learn draw 
first.” 

Commander Hillman had as- 
sumed charge of the bank and had 
sold all chips to the extent of 
their pocket credit units. “Draw 
it is,” he said. 

Works won the first hand with 



a pair of eights, and Macfarlane 
the second with three jacks and the 
third with two queens. 

“This is the life,” he said. “Come 
on, skipper, deal those cards.” 

“Listen,” Willard Marsh said 
suddenly, “let me in on this next 
round, eh?” 

“Make way for the gentleman,” 
Dalton Works said, edging his chair 
to one side. “His money is as wel- 
come to me as the next man’s.” 

I N spite of initial success, Dal- 
ton Works was the first to go 
broke. The chubby ship’s naviga- 
tor, after accumulating chips to the 
point where he had to sell stacks of 
them back to the bank so that the 
game could continue, saw them 
melt away until he found himself 
without any of the funds he’d had 
at the time of blast-off. Which 
hadn't been much, of course. 

He sat on the side-lines, still in- 
terested enough to watch even 
though he couldn’t play. 

The second day he could bear it 
no longer. “Look,” he said to the 
easy-going Macfarlane, “how 
about lending me a credit?” 

The engineer didn’t look up 
from his cards. “What’d you pay 
me back with, Dalton? You’ve lost 
all your credits.” 

Works scowled at him. “I’ll pay 
you back when the trip’s over.” 
“Sorry,” Macfarlane told him. 
“I’d rather have it now.” 
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“Old gambling adage,” Hillman 
said. “Never play against your own 
money.” 

“You mean you wouldn’t lend 
me anything either, skipper?” 
Hillman didn’t say anything. 
Dalton Works, miffed, retreated 
to the far end of the wardroom, 
picked up a book and tried to read. 
He threw it down in disgust. 

Marsh snorted, “I haven’t had 
a decent card in hours.” 

Commander Hillman raked the 
pot in, began riffling the cards in a 
quick shuffle. He said, “I think we 
ought to make a ruling that we can 
play only, say, eight hours out of 
the twenty-four. Otherwise, we’ll 
get tired of the game and be as 
bored as before we began.” 

“Oh, no,” Macfarlane protested. 
“I think the skipper is right,” 
Marsh said, “Makes sense.” 

Dalton Works was on his feet 
again. “Listen, Bob,” he said, 
“that watch of mine you like. I’ll 
sell it to you for two credits.” 
Macfarlane looked up in sur- 
prise. “Sure thing,” he said. 

While Dalton Works was going 
through his two credits, Marsh went 
broke and sold his silver mounted 
stun gun to Commander Hillman 
who had wanted the weapon for 
some time but hadn’t been able to 
talk his first officer out of it. 

And the play went on. 

It went on eight hours a day. 
Between sessions they growled at 
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each other, and particularly at the 
skipper for limiting the time at 
the table. 

Duties were few, in fact almost 
non-existent at this stage of the 
cruise. As the ship hurtled through 
space at an unprecedented speed, 
automatic pilots, automatic fuel 
feed, even automatic ship’s galley, 
took care of the various tasks. They 
gave up even the pretense of stand- 
ing watch and ship’s discipline be- 
came increasingly lax. 

Stakes increased. They located 
a supply of aluminum washers, 
gave them a value of five times 
that of the titanium ones, and the 
play went on. 

It narrowed down finally to 
Commander Hillman and Willard 
Marsh who between them had 
managed to corner all credit units 
and all the personal belongings of 
Dalton Works and Macfarlane. 

While Macfarlane and Works 
watched, in irritation, the two re- 
maining contestants see-sawed 
back and forth, neither gaining. 

Finally Works could stand it no 
longer. “Listen,” he snapped to 
Marsh, “lend me ten credits and 
I’ll give you a note for them.” 

Marsh frowned. “I thought we’d 
decided' not to lend money.” 

The navigator was insistent. 
“I’ve got fifty thousand credits 
coming to me as soon as we get 
back to New Albuquerque. My 
note is as good as cash. What’s the 
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difference?” 

Marsh looked up at the ship’s 
commander. “What do you think?” 
Commander Hillman put down 
his cards and considered the mat- 
ter. “It’d be desirable to have 
them ' back in the game. Make it 
more interesting.” 

Works hustled his plump body 
to a desk for paper and stylus. 
“Here’s a note for ten credits.” 
“Give me that stylus,” Macfar- 
lane demanded. “Here’s my note 
for ten, skipper. Let’s have some 
chips.” 

The play went on in mounting 
enthusiasm. In two weeks the one 
credit limit was lifted to five. By 
that time Commander Hillman was 
a thousand credits ahead of the 
game and Willard Marsh nearly 
two thousand. 

The arrival at Jupiter came al- 
most as a surprise to them. Six 
months of their scheduled year had 
already passed. They were over the 
hump. 

They spent a busy week check- 
ing the larger of the gigantic 
planet’s nine satellites, accumu- 
lating evidence that Callisto, at 
least, and possibly Ganymede, 
might be suitable for colonization. 
Their survey was necessarily 
sketchy since they were without 
facilities for landing, but the De- 
partment of Space was going to be 
well satisfied. 

At the end of the week they 



headed back toward their home 
planet, accelerating rapidly. 

And resumed their cards. 



THIRST Officer Willard Marsh 
entered the small cubicle that 
served as office, ship’s hospital and 
living quarters of Commander Hill- 
man. It was about the size of a 
Pullman bedroom, two bunks, one 
above the other, a swivel chair, a 
tiny desk, a medical chest built 
into the wall, a small closet, a la- 
vatory. 

Hillman’s heavy body was 
sprawled on the bottom bunk. 
When Marsh entered, he marked 
his place with a forefinger, turned 
his book over on its side, so that 
Marsh couldn’t read the title. 



“Hello, Willard, s~it down.” He 
narrowed his eyes at the other. 

Marsh slumped into the chair 
wearily. He said, “Skipper, we’ve 
got another six months to go. Are 
we going to make it?” 

Hillman said carefully, “I didn’t 
expect to last this long.” 

“Neither did I. I lay it principal- 
ly to the gambling. It’s kept us 
going so far. Something to ward 
off the cafard.” 

Commander Hillman recited, 
“Monotony times boredom times 
confined space times an extended 
period equals space cafard.” 

“And we have all the factors 
except boredom. How long will it 
be before we’re bored with gamb- 
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ling, skipper?” 

Hillman ran a beefy hand over 
his face. “I don’t know,” he said. 
He hesitated before adding, “I’m 
beginning to see preliminary signs 
of cafard in all of you and prob- 
ably have them myself.” 

“Me too?” Marsh’s mouth was a 
thin line. 

“That slight tic in your cheek, 
Willard.” 

The first officer’s eyes went flat. 
“Which one of us is in the worse 
shape so far?” 

“Macfarlane, I’m afraid. He’s 
on the quiet, easy-going side. Nice 
boy, Bob, but I think he’ll crack 
first.” 

Marsh repressed a shudder. “It 
doesn’t make much difference who’s 
first. Let it hit one of us and it’d 
go through the ship like a forest 
fire.” 

He wrenched his mind away 
from the subject, seized on some- 
thing else to talk about. “What’re 
you reading there, skipper?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

Marsh was interested. “Book 
looks a little different from the 
others in the library. Don’t think 
I’ve seen it.” 

Commander Hillman said uneas- 
ily) “Just a book I brought along 
as part of my personal weight al- 
lowance.” 

“Well, what’s it about? If it’s 
readable I’d like to borrow it.” 
Marsh reached over suddenly and 



plucked it from the other’s hand. 

Hillman got up on one elbow, his 
face protesting, then sank back 
again. 

Willard Marsh read aloud, 
“How To Win At Poker." 

A voice from the door said, 
“Now that’s a handy little book to 
have.” 

It was Dalton Works who had 
come up unnoticed but in time to 
hear the last words of the conver- 
sation. 

Marsh, a heavy red creep- 
ing up his neck, was reading chap- 
ter heads. “Percentages With and 
Without The Joker. Psychology of 
The Bluff." He looked up at his 
commanding officer. “Yes, this 
would be very handy to have 
around against a group of green- 
horns.” 

He turned to Dalton Works. 
“You^d better get Macfarlane. 
Let’s meet in the wardroom.” 

“See here,” Hillman snapped. 
“I’m captain of this vessel.” 

They turned their backs on him 
and left. 

HpHE four of them gathered 
about the wardroom table. 
Bob Macfarlane was mystified. 
Hillman sat expressionless. 

Marsh said, “Does anyone re- 
member which of us first suggested 
gambling on this cruise?” 

Bob Macfarlane said, “The 
skipper okayed breaking the rule 
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because of the peculiar circum- 
stances of this trip. You remem- 
ber.” March tossed the book to 
the table. “Peculiar is right. Pe- 
culiar that the skipper chose this in 
his personal weight allowance.” 
Macfarlane looked at the vol- 
ume and his face went sick. “Gee, 
skipper,” he protested, his voice so 
low as hardly to be heard. 

Marsh said, “How far are you 
ahead of the game, Hilman?” 
Commender Hillman looked at 
them defiantly. “About five thou- 
sand credits ahead.” 

Works whistled. “I didn’t know 
we’d gone that far.” 

Bob Macfarlane’s voice was al- 
most apologetic. “Everybody’s al- 
ways known you were tight with 
credits, skipper. But taking advan- 
tage of us like this . . 

Hillman’s face had gone gray. 
Marsh said. “Well, gentlemen, 
this ends our gambling in space.” 
“Hey, wait a minute,” Works 
said heatedly. “I’m three thou- 
sand credits short. How about 
that?” 

“We can cancel the notes we’ve 
'been signing. They seem rather 
meaningless under the circumstan- 
ces.” 

“Hold it there,” Macfarlane pro- 
tested. “I’m a thousand credits to 
the good. I’m not tearing up any 
notes. Maybe the captain stole a 
march on us with his book, but I 
didn’t. I won fair and square.” 



Commander Hillman snapped, 
“I have no intention of tearing up 
your notes. We played in good faith. 
The fact that by coincidence I 
had a book on the subject does not 
alter the fact that you gentlemen 
are in debt to me.” 

“Coincidence,” Willard Marsh 
laughed. “Hah!” 

Dalton Works said, without 
looking at his skipper, “My debt 
still stands. Any notes I signed, 
I’m good for.” 

Bob Macfarlane said, “Let’s all 
have an equal chance to study this 
book, learn all the percentages 
and so forth, then everybody’ll 
have a chance to win their money 
back.” 

Marsh said, “No. Further gam- 
bling is out.” 

The others were against him. 
Finally Commander Hillman 
said heavily, “Mr. Marsh, I am 
commander of this ship. I agree 
with Mr. Works and Mr. Macfar- 
lane. We shall continue the play. 
It has gone too far to stop now.” 
Fury was in Willard Marsh’s 
angular face. “Very well, but I de- 
mand this matter be listed in the 
ship’s log, and I, of course, shall 
refrain from further playing.” 

“Let’s see that damn book,” 
Dalton Works said. 

rpiRST Officer Willard Marsh 
held out for -nearly a week and 
then, .wordlessly, bought into the 
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game again. 

Fortunes varied. For a time 
Commander Hillman lost consis- 
tently until he 'had gone through 
his winnings and began writing 
notes himself. In a period of two 
weeks he had dug down to the 
point of nearly twenty thousand 
credits. 

It was Bob Macfarlane who 
broke through the -curtain of sil- 
ence that surrounded Hillman in 
regard to all except ship duties. 

After raking in a particularly 
large pot, he said softly, “Skipper, 
why don’t you call it quits? These 
credits mean a good deal to you. 
Your retirement and everything.” 

Commander Hillman managed 
a smile. “Thanks, Bob,” he said. 

But he didn’t drop out. An 
hour later he wrote another note 
for a thousand, buying chips from 
Dalton Works who was currently 
riding high. Works was worried 
too. He said, “None of the rest of 
us have got more than five thou- 
sand behind, skipper. You’re lett- 
ing this get under your skin.” 

Hillman said, “Whose deal is it?” 

It was another two weeks later 
that Marsh threw his cards to the 
table and pushed his chair back in 
disgust. “I think I’ll wander 
around a little. Drop out of a few 
hands.” 

“Yeah, sure,” Works said, 
yawning. “I’m beginning to get 
tired of poker myself.” He began 



shuffling. 

Marsh drifted from the ward- 
room, hands in pockets, his tall 
body slouched. 

Commander Hillman looked 
after him. 

Macfarlane said, “What’s the 
matter, skipper?” 

“Marsh has been depressed 
lately. I’m afraid its cafard.” 

Macfarlane licked suddenly dry 
lips. “You checked him lately?” 

Commander Hillman’s smile was 
wry. “I’m afraid none of you 
gentlemen have had a medical 
check since . . .well, for some 
time.” 

There was an embarrassing sil- 
ence. Works dealt a round. 
“Queen high,” he said. “Your bet, 
skipper.” 

Macfarlane said, “We ought to 
make a point of 'having the skipper 
check us every twenty-four hours. 
Personal antagonisms shouldn’t 
have anything to do with the pro- 
per running of the ship.” 

“It’s okay with me,” Works 
said. “You know, we ought to have 
some chip of higher denomination. 
Since we’ve been betting higher 
it gets clumsy pushing all these 
chips around.” 

Willard Marsh said from the 
doorway. “We ought to do some- 
thing about the chips, that’s for 
certain. I’ve just been in the en- 
gine room.” 

They looked up at him. 
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He bit out, “How many of the 
aluminum disks did we put into 
the play as chips?” 

Macfarlane answered him. “A 
hundred and fifty. There were 
about two hundred in the engine 
room. We took most of them.” 

Simultaneously, those at the 
table understood. Eyes went from 
one pile to another. There were 
more than a hundred and fifty on 
the table, that was obvious. 

And simultaneously the eyes 
went to Commander Hillman 
whose face darkened angrily. “Look 
here,” he snapped, “I’m banker, the 
only one who wouldn’t profit by 
such a trick.” 

There was a lengthy silence fin- 
ally broken by Willard Marsh. “So 
we have a deliberate crook among 
us! ” 

Works said uncomfortably. “It’s 
only a few hundred credits . . .” 

“Several month’s pay,” Marsh 
injected. 

“ . . .and that’s not much con- 
sidering the way we’ve been wager- 
ing lately,” Works finished stub- 
bornly. 

Marsh slumped into the chair he 
had deserted ten minutes earlier. 
“If anything,” he bit out, “it 
makes the whole thing more inter- 
esting.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
Hillman growled. 

His first officer began to stack 
his chips carefully. “I mean that 



between the four of us there is 
nearly a quarter of a million credits 
at stake. And each of us wants it 
all.” 

“We four have been shipmates for 
a long time, Willard,” Bob Macfar- 
lane said softly. 

“Ummm,” Marsh admitted, 
still fingering his chips. “However, 
this is our last cruise together. 
The one or two men who finally 
win will be able to retire in 
wealth, but the losers will go on 
shipping out with damn little 
chance of ever retiring, taxes being 
what they are.” 

Hillman said, in quiet agree- 
iqent, “The stakes are high, 
boys.” 

“So high,” Marsh said, “that 
our years together are making no 
difference to at least two of us. 
The skipper here is willing to take 
advantage by making an advanced 
study of the game. One of the rest 
of us is crooked enough to put in 
chips he hadn’t bought!” 

Dalton Works ' muttered, “All 
we have to find now is that some- 
body is cheating on the deal!” 

“No reason, to believe, under the 
circumstances that someone isn’t,” 
Hillman said. “The pot’s right. 
How about another card, dealer?” 

r T'HEY played silently now, a 
coolness settled over them. 

Each had his ups and downs, 
and, seemingly, it was impossible 
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to eliminate anyone from the game. 

At one point, Works found him- 
self forty thousand credits in debt, 
almost the entire amount of his 
bonus. He remained at that point 
for days, then slowly began climb- 
ing out of the hole, regaining his 
notes, building up a backlog. 

Hillman rewon what he had lost. 

Marsh was spectacular in his 
gains and losses. At one point 
he had more than seventy-five 
thousand credits before him. 
Again, he sank ten thousand in 

debt. 

Macfarlane played carefully and 
hovered a few thousand credits 

ahead, seldom having runs of 

either good or bad luck. 

There were occasional outbursts 
of temper, an occasional accusa- 
tion. At one point, Marsh and 
Works came to blows, to be quick- 
ly separated by their fellows and 
ordered by Hillman to refrain 
from playing for twenty-four 

hours. Their common indignation 
against the skipper brought them 
together during their absence from 
the game and that friction was 
patched over. 

As they drew nearer to Earth 
and the time for play lessened, the 
game grew steadily more feverish. 
Stakes, unlimited in size, grew stif- 
fer and pots of as much as five 
thousand credits were not uncom- 
mon. 

Those losing, played desperate- 
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ly to regain their losses, beads of 
sweat on their brows at the thought 
of missing this one great chance of 
escaping the economic pressures of 
the age. Those ahead played care- 
fully, coldly, knowing the stakes 
to be life-long security. 

Not long before their destination 
was reached, and during a period 
between games, First Officer Wil- 
lard Marsh entered the captain’s 
quarters and closed the door behind 
him. 

Hillman, reclining on his bunk, 
book in hand, looked up. “Some- 
thing I can do for you, Marsh?” 

The First Officer sank into the 
swivel chair and looked at the 
other without speaking. 

“It's not often you drop into 
my quarters anymore, except for 
your regular cafard check,” Hill- 
man said. 

“As a matter of fact,” Marsh 
said, “I was here only an hour 
ago.” 

“Oh? So that’s where you went 
in the middle of the game.” 

“That’s right. I was looking for 
something, Hillman.” 

The skipper said nothing, frowned 
at the other. 

Marsh relaxed in the chair, look- 
ing up at the overhead. He felt 
emotionally and physically tired. 
“It came from something Works 
said. His suggestion that any of 
us might be cheating. I checked.” 

“Checked?” 
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“That’s right. The last chapter of 
that book of yours was devoted, 
as you know, to methods of detect- 
ing card sharps.” 

“I read it,” Hillman said. “I’ve 
detected no cheating.” 

Marsh allowed himself a self - 
deprecating chuckle. “To think I 
used to rank you as my best 
friend.” He shook his head, then 
went on. “I doubt if any of the 
others have detected it either. But 
one of the popular methods of 
cheating in the old days was the 
use of markings that are detect- 
able only by those wearing a spe- 
cial type of spectacles.” 

“I see,” Hillman said. 

“It seemed a rather remote pos- 
sibility especially since glasses are 
no longer worn due to progress in 
eye therapy. However, I took the 
cards and checked them with some 
improvised equipment and was able 
to discover that our decks are quite 
thoroughly marked.” 

“I didn’t expect that discovery to 
be made,” Hillman said. 

Marsh held up a hand which con- 
tained a small suction disk. “If I 
am correct, this device that I found 
among your effects is used for plac- 
ing contact lenses under a per- 
son’s eyelids.” 

Hillman said nothing. 

“How far are you ahead of the 
game, Commander?” 

“Possibly five hundred credits.” 
“I suppose you were waiting for 



the final moment for a spectacular 
killing. The way betting is going, 
you could have won every credit 
on board in a matter of a few 
hours.” 

Commander Hillman remained 
quiet. 

Marsh came to his feet, his 
face free of expression. “I don’t 
expect you to participate in the 
games further.” 

“Very well,” Hillman said grudg- 
ingly. 

The lanky ship’s officer turned 
to go. “You realize that I shall 
report this upon landing.” 

“That’s up to you,” Hillman 
said. 

'T'HEY landed at the New Al- 
buquerque spaceport to an un- 
precedented ovation. The crowds 
burst barriers and swarmed out over 
the tarmac toward the huge craft 
and its small crew. 

SupCom Groff Underwood had 
to be sped through in a land - 
jeep to stay ahead of the cheering 
throngs and to arrive at the foot 
of the ship in time to be first to 
greet the returning heroes, one by 
one. 

Ship’s Engineer, Rober Macfar- 
lane. A firm handclasp. “Congratu- 
lations, son.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Ship’s Navigator Dalton Works. 
A firm handshake. “Your name is 
already history, my boy.” 
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“Thanks, sir. A great honor to cheating, keeping their minds from 
have participated.” the monotony?” 

First Officer Willard Marsh. A Commander Fred Hillman looked 
firm handclasp. “A rugged trip, eh, at his startled shipmates with a wry 
Lieutenant?” " grin. “I believe I did, sir.” 

“We made it, sir. I don’t know The SupCom nodded understand- 
how.” ingly as he took in the shock of the 

The Supreme Commander of the other three. His eyes laughing, he 
Space Forces turned to Hillman, said, “Gentlemen, you know the ban 
put both hands on his shoulders against gambling in space. Any 

and looked into his eyes. “I made losses or winnings you had on this 

no mistake in you, Fred. One year cruise, I order cancelled.” 
in space in restricted quarters and Hillman stared squarely at his 
only four men. And not one touch crew. “I won’t blame any of you 
of space cafard by the looks of for hating me. I played a pretty 
you. Incredible! How did you man- low trick on all of you. But the 

age, Commander?” fact remains we did get back to 

Hillman’s heavy face broke in- Earth as healthy, sane men. . .” 
to a tired grin. “It wasn’t easy, Works, Macfarlane, and Marsh 
sir.” looked at one another. There was 

The SupCom reached down, a tense silence. Then suddenly, as 
secured the other’s hand and a unit they laughed. It was Marsh 
pumped it. “Easy! Of course not. who stepped forward and touched 
Tell me, did you use that scheme Hillman on the shoulder. “Come on, 
you told me about? You know, the skipper, we’ve got some unfinished 
gambling, the marked cards and business. The government owes each 
everything? Getting them into a of us fifty thousand credits — and 
poker spree, accusing each other of that's a gamble we all won!” 

THE END 
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Henig was sent to obtain a soil sample of 
the planet. It was a routine assignment, but not 
necessarily the only method for discovering an— 
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T hree of the hairless bipeds 
stood in front of the frame 
building talking. Concealed 
by the brush beyond the road, He- 
nig studied them carefully. These 
were the dominant species on this 
primitive world, unspeakably gro- 
tesque things. The pale, white 
skinned animals had a culture of 
sorts — their language, their build- 
ings, their wheeled-vehicles testi- 
fied to that — but an animal socie- 
ty was very different from the ra- 
tional civilization Henig knew. 

He was naked and he carried no 
weapons. That was the logic of the 
computers. But Henig was a Fleet 
Lieutenant, not one of the scien- 
tists. He put his faith in arms 
rather than computer logic. 
Stripped of his weapons, he lost a 
fundamental part of himself. The 
computers had said he would be 
safe, but too many things could 
go wrong. Too many factors might 



have been left out of the observer 
data submitted to the machines- 

Henig inched cautiously toward 
the three white things standing 
near the wooden structure. The 
telecommunicator, which the surge- 
ons had planted in his skull, 
caught the sound of alien voices 
and made a conceptual transla- 
tion in terms Henig understood. 
He could have used .the same de- 
vice to communicate directly with 
the alien minds, but the Scientist- 
General had warned him against 
that. 

“The hairless bipeds,” he told 
Henig, “are only an animal species. 
They have no civilization. Make 
no mistake about that, Lieuten- 
ant.” 

“And if we decide we need 
their planet, sir — ” 

“We’ll set up reservations for 
them, so they can’t interfere with 
our operation.” 
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“They won’t have weapons to “You’ll have to take our conclu- 
match ours,” Henig suggested sion on faith, Lieutenant. You’re 
hopefully. the only individual of your particu- 

“If you go in uniform, Lieuten- lar species aboard, and it would 
ant, even these witless things be absurd for us to wait for the 
would recognize you as an alien, center to send out a scientist with 

It would be foolish to let them your physical qualifications. This 

know we exist, until we have the planet is too insignificant for us 

final report on your physical sur- to waste that much time on the 

vey.” survey. The chemistry of the at- 

“Sir, are we actually sure — ” mosphere and the pressure of 
“You’re questioning the compu- gravity approximate what you’re 
ter logic?” The Scientist-General accustomed to on your home 
was very amused. world, Lieutenant Henig. And the 

“Not that, sir. It’s just — you co-incidence of your appearance is 
see, I’m a solider, and I don’t un- the best disguise you could have.” 
derstand these things.” “Sir, isn’t it true that some- 
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times on these primitive worlds, 
the animal species war against 
each other? Wouldn’t I be likely 
to get involved?” 

“The computers say no. And 
we can’t argue against mechanical 
logic, can we, Lieutenant?” 

Naturally the scientists relied on 
their data, Henig thought bitterly; 
but they weren’t making the ob- 
servation — they weren’t standing 
naked and unarmed on an alien 
world. The miniature recorders 
sent down bv the ship were only 
machines, after all, without a logi- 
cal sense of judgment. The Lieu- 
tenant had experienced alien 
worlds before. Facts were all very 
well,' but the unpredictable quality 
of emotion was something else 
again. How could a recorder make 
note of that? How could feeling be 
measured or tabulated by the com- 
puters? 

The Lieutenant lay in the brush 
listening to the talk of the three 
hairless aliens. It was surprisingly 
trivial, the sort of thing he might 
have heard on his home world: 
the rising price of food in the city; 
the cost of fuel for their wheeled 
vehicles; obscure references to 
politics ; an amusing remark about 
the female of the species. The sim- 
ilarity to what he knew gave 
Henig confidence. 

TIE slid out of his hiding place 
-*■ and moved toward the three 



bipeds. This was the ultimate 
test. If the computers had been 
right, the Lieutenant would pass 
them unnoticed. 

He was nearly across the road 
when the alien things saw him. 
They fell silent and backed away 
from him. He saw terror in their 
faces a split-second before one of 
them — a female — began to scream. 
The second male turned and fled in- 
to the trees. The other drew out a 
cylindrical tube which was a wea- 
pon. Henig tried to read the emo- 
tion in their minds, but the only 
comprehensible thought the tele- 
communicator picked up was a 
paralyzing horror. 

Henig sprang at the hairless bi- 
ped who had the weapon, clawing 
the ugly, white face. The female 
screamed again and beat at him 
with her forepaws. The weapon 
exploded as the male went down, 
his face a torn, beaten pulp. Henig 
felt the hot pain of the metal pel- 
let lodged in the flesh of his shoul- 
der. In panic he fled beyond the 
frame building. 

And the Scentist-General had 
said he would be safe — without 
weapons, without the protection of 
his uniform! The -logic of civiliza- 
tion didn’t apply on a primitive 
world of animal emotions. 

Henig expected pursuit, but he 
heard no footsteps behind him. He 
stopped running and crept back 
toward the wooden building. The 
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pain of his shoulder wound spread 
numbly into the rest of his body. 
His nerves seethed with nausea. 
Blood oozed from the torn flesh, 
congealing on his naked chest. 

He saw the female bend over 
the animal which had tried to kill 
him. Her mate, Henig guessed. 
Logically she should have fled, 
since Henig was still nearby; even 
a primitive would have been 
aware of the danger. But she 
seemed more concerned for the 
male. She wiped the blood from 
his face tenderly and began to 
drag him toward a four-wheeled 
vehicle, which stood idle inside the 
frame building. 

The Lieutenant admired her 
courage. To risk herself so futile- 
ly in order to help another of her 
species: entirely illogical — no civ- 
ilized being would be so foolish — 
yet heroic and noble. Henig hated 
himself for what he had to do. Yet 
he had no alternative. He could- 
n’t let either of them escape to 
give the alarm. 

He sprang at the female. She 
screamed once as he clawed her 
throat. The blood pulsed through 
the wound, and she died quickly. 
Henig was glad he could finish it 
so mercifully, wit!h so little pain. 
He took a rock and beat in the 
skull of the male. 

The Lieutenant stood beside the 
frame building, blood dripping 
from his hands, and looked across 



the road toward the brush-covered 
hillside where he had hidden his 
landing shuttle. It was safe, pro- 
tected by a refraction field which 
made the metal tube visually 
transparent. 

Henig had to make a decision, 
but pain pounding in his wounded 
shoulder made logical thinking 
difficult. He could return to the 
ship now and try to make the sci- 
entists understand that the compu- 
ters had been wrong; his physical 
appearance was not disguise 
enough on this unknown world. Or 
he could complete his survey. 
With luck, that would be finished 
before dawn. The test area was 
relatively close to the hills where 
he had brought down his shuttle. 

Yet he knew he had no real 
choice. His experience with the 
three hairless bipeds — granting 
that the scientists accepted all of 
it at face value — was not data 
enough to outweigh the facts which 
the mechanical observers had pre- 
viously fed to the computers. This 
would be considered an isolated 
episode, not a basis for a hypothe- 
tical generalization. The computer 
logic would strip Henig of his rank 
and brand him a coward. He had 
worked too hard for his Lieuten- 
ancy to give it up so easily; he 
had to go through with his assign- 
ment. 

He hid the bodies of the two an- 
imals he had killed behind the 
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frame building. The third one, 
which had escaped, might spread 
the alarm, but Henig had no way 
of preventing that; it was a risk 
he had to take. 

He examined the four-wheeled 
vehicle which was inside the 
building. It was a relatively prim- 
itive mechanism powered by an 
internal combustion engine. The 
fact that the native vehicle was 
one Henig could drive more than 
counterbalanced the potential risk 
from the white-faced animal 
which had escaped. With any luck, 
he could have his survey done in 
half the time he had estimated. 

The fuel from the alien vehicle 
gave Henig part of the answer he 
needed. The mechanical observers 
had already used it for fuel, it 
must have been here in recoverable 
quantities. The Lieutenant needed 
only to take one sample from the 
test area for the scientists to de- 
termine whether or not the oil was 
worth the expense of exploiting 
the planet. 

T TENIG fingered the dash, look- 
ing for the ignition. The let- 
tered symbols over the various 
dials meant nothing to him, since 
his telecommunicator was capable 
only of translating spoken words. 
The Lieutenant turned one dial 
and sound blared out at him. Mu- 
sic of a sort: this primitive, animal 
culture had been clever enough to 



discover a process for radio trans- 
mission. 

For a second time the Lieuten- 
ant found himself unconsciously 
admiring the hairless bipeds. As 
inventions go, the internal combus- 
tion engine and radio were rela- 
tively insignificant. Yet this an- 
imal world had developed its tech- 
nology without outside help and 
that suggested a brilliant science. 
Henig ’s empire had a vastly supe- 
rior technology, but the scientists 
drew upon tihe ingenuity and inven- 
tive skill of a hundred united 
worlds and they had the tool of 
the logic computers. 

Far more characteristic of a 
primitive world was the ignition 
lock. An animal society, trapped 
by uncontrolled emotion, would 
have no mutual trust. Their ma- 
chines would have to be locked 
against theft. That was the emo- 
tional environment Henig had ex- 
pected. 

But then he thought of the fe- 
male who had stuck' by her mate, 
when it meant her own death. One 
jarring note, one violation of the 
predictable pattern: the more he 
considered it, the more it disturbed 
him. Was it typical of the way they 
all behaved? 

The Lieutenant began to envy 
the illogic that made such affec- 
tion possible. He thought of the 
mates he had been assigned from 
time to time by the psychological 
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services. None of them, in a sim- 
ilar situation, would have tried to 
help him. Personal heroics were 
not a part of the computer civili- 
zation. He was suddenly conscious 
of the loneliness and the emptiness 
of scientific logic. These people — 
these pale, white-faced animals— 
had something better. 

And that thought was heresy. 
In haste Henig broke the ignition 
lock and twisted the loose wires 
together so he could start the mo- 
tor. The seat was designed for the 
bipeds, and it was most uncomfort- 
able for him to drive the car. For- 
tunately he had only a short dis- 
tance to go. The oil field selected 
for the test area was in the foot- 
hills, on the outskirts of the city. 

The traffic was heavier as he 
approached the field, but it was 
nearly dark by that time and no 
one seemed to notice the Lieuten- 
ant slumped low behind the wheel 
of the stolen vehicle. Had the com- 
puters been right, he wonder- 
ed? Did he resemble an animal 
species which lived at peace among 
the aliens? In that case, what 
accounted for the reaction of the 
three hairless things when they 
first saw him? 

He had left the radio going, lis- 
tening to the weird discord of the 
savage music. Sometimes a voice 
sang the melody and his telecom- 
municator gave him a conceptual 
analysis of the words. All the 



lyrics revolved around one theme: 
personal affection. Love was ap- 
parently the dominant trend of 
this culture. According to their 
music, they died for it, sighed for 
it, cried for it; no sacrifice was 
too great if it were made in the 
name of love. 

Henig saw nothing trite in the 
wording. His logical mind limited 
his understanding to a strictly lit- 
eral translation. He knew that an 
animal society was built upon emo- 
tion, but he had never before come 
across a primitive world where the 
focal point was love. Hate, greed, 
ambition, conflict, envy: those 

were typical and normal. The em- 
phasis upon affection put this 
world in a special category. 

The white-faced bipeds had dis- 
covered a bond stronger than all 
the logic of the empire. Because 
he was logical, the Lieutenant had 
-lo admit that to himself. If the 
empire came to exploit the oil re- 
sources, it would destroy some- 
thing magnificent. 

But Henig wasn’t sure. He had 
too little specific data: the cour- 
age of one female, the chanted 
songs of a radio program. And, of 
course, the lonely isolation of the 
logical life he lived. But to throw 
that in as a factor was to argue 
emotionally — on an animal level — 
himself. 

As he turned down a side road 
into the oil field, the program of 
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music ended and Henig heard a 
brief news summary. It was pre- 
dominantly a report of a develop- 
ing war. Now that made sense. 
That was the 9ort of emotional be- 
havior Henig expected from an 
animal world. But how could they 
sing love chants while they simul- 
taneously prepared to slaughter 
each other? 

A T the end of the broadcast the 
newscaster mentioned the dis- 
covery of two brutally mutilated 
bodies behind a mountain garage. 
“An alleged eye-witness is held by 
the police. He claims to have 
seen a strange animal approach 
the victims shortly before the mur- 
der.” The announcer repeated a 
very accurate description of -Henig 
— which, he said, tallied with no 
species known to zoology. 

To Henig that statement was in- 
comprehensible. The computers 
couldn’t be that wrong. They were 
objective, logical machines, pro- 
cessing the information submitted 
by the mechanical observers. The 
computers said Henig resembled a 
native species. That much had to 
be true. The conclusion that he 
would 'be able to pass unnoticed on 
the alien planet might be faulty 
for lack of emotional data. But 
the newscaster claimed no such 
species existed! 

The Lieutenant hid his vehicle 
in a copse of trees close to the de- 



serted side road. He slid off the 
seat, glad to escape the cramped 
position behind the wheel. As he 
walked toward the oil field, his 
wound began to pain him again. 
With his tongue he worked the 
small capsule loose from the back 
of his mouth — the only place where 
he could conceal it, since the com- 
puters had decreed that he come 
naked to this world. 

He stooped beside a sump and 
watched the black earth filter slow- 
ly through the membrane into the 
capsule. In his own mind Henig 
had no doubt that the petroleum 
resources here were economically 
worth exploitation. He thought, 
for a moment, of the brutal oc- 
cupation by the empire fleet — the 
slaughter and the destruction, be- 
fore the survivors could be herded 
into prison reservations. 

The killing and the burning of 
their primitive cities didn’t disturb 
him. The aliens were animals. Be- 
cause of their biological evolution, 
they would never achieve a higher 
social level. They were eternally 
tied to emotion, and a logical civ- 
ilization was beyond their mentali- 
ty. To wipe them out meant no 
more to Henig than the extermin- 
ation of a germ colony or a nest 
of vermin. 

Still the particular emotion dom- 
inating these bipeds was unique. 
It was worth preserving — if that 
emotion actually existed; if he 
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were reading the data correctly. 
The Lieutenant still didn’t know; 
he still couldn’t make up his mind. 

The test earth seeped slowly in- 
to the capsule. Henig raised his 
eyes and studied the field. It was 
dark and the skeletal shafts of 
the oil derricks were silhouetted 
against the glow of the city lights. 
The hairless bipeds had developed 
the field extensively. Two or three 
generations ago, Henig thought 
enviously, the planet must have 
been enormously rich in oil if, aft- 
er so much native exploitation, it 
was still worth an empire invasion. 

Two galactic millennia had passed 
since the empire had reached that 
same period in technological 
growth, depleting the petroleum re- 
sources of a hundred worlds. The 
empire had to have oil. Not for 
fuel — atomic energy had been har- 
nessed long ago — but for lubrica- 
tion. All the scientists, all the log- 
ical computers which governed the 
empire, had never come up with a 
satisfactory substitute. 

The sample capsule was full. 
Henig stood up, sealing the vial 
again at the back of his mouth. 
And as he turned toward the road, 
he saw one of the aliens watching 
him. Behind the biped a pipe was 
burning gas exhausted from the 
field. The flame lit the animal face 
and Henig saw the crushing weight 
of terror. 

The animal turned and ran, 



blowing on a whistle which was 
suspended around its neck. Henig 
sprang after him and caught the 
white thing with a blow that split 
the fragile neck bone. But one 
blast on the alarm whistle had 
been enough. Henig saw other an- 
imals pouring out of the low-roof- 
ed, stone building nestled among 
the oil derricks. Bright lights 
blazed up, sweeping the field with 
a deadly glare. 

TTENIG ran toward the trees 
A A where he had hidden his ve- 
hicle. He saw the lights of other 
cars on the side road, and he heard 
the nervous scream of sirens. He 
swung aside, running in the direc- 
tion of the suburban cottages in 
the foothills. Unless he found an- 
other vehicle unguarded, he had to 
return to the shuttle on foot; and 
that would give the aliens too 
much time to spread the alarm. 

As he crossed the main highway, 
he saw two bipeds walking to- 
gether, arm in arm. The female 
began to scream. Henig had to 
silence her. He sprang for her 
throat; without his customary 
weapons, that was the only self- 
defense he had. The male should 
have turned and fled, since he was 
not armed. That was sensible and 
that was logical. 

But once more the Lieutenant 
tangled with the unique emotional 
reactions of this planet. The male 
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held his ground and tried to pro- 
tect the female. Henig’s first slash 
missed her throat and she fought 
back, too. The male’s forepaw, 
doubled into a hammer-shape, 
struck Henig’s wounded shoulder, 
and blood oozed down his naked 
chest again. 

A nausea of pain sapped Henig’s 
strength. He staggered toward the 
shadows beyond the road. If the 
two aliens came after him now, he 
was lost; he was too weak to de- 
fend himself. He collapsed, pant- 
ing and retching. 

But he heard no footsteps. 
When he was able, he looked back 
toward the road. He saw the male 
holding the female in his arms and 
mopping blood from the gash 

Henig had torn in her cheek. 

These inexplicable aliens and 

their affection for each other! It 
defied all logic and reason. Their 
behavior was absurd; yet some- 

how sublime, too. From the arid 
emptiness of his logical mind, 
Henig, for a moment, had a vision 
of something great: a new world 
which fused the intellect of the 
computer civilization and the 

warmth of this animal emotion. 
These ugly, white-faced animals 
had a resource far more valuable 
than petroleum to export to the 
empire. 

Then he heard the sirens coming 
closer and he began to run. He 
saw a brightly lighted street, where 



bipeds crowded the walks. He 
turned in panic down a dark alley. 
The sirens were behind him. He 
saw savages at both ends of the 
alley, and he pushed his way blind- 
ly into a dark warehouse. 

He fell across a pile of sacks 
filled with a soft, grainy substance. 
A narrow shaft of moonlight made 
a sharp angle on the floor. He 
tried to examine his wound in the 
light. It was still bleeding; the 
skin was puffy and inflamed. A 
kind of dull haze crowded the per- 
iphery of his mind. The Lieuten- 
ant knew the symptoms; he 'had 
been wounded twice before when 
the fleet occupied primitive worlds. 
He would be all right when he 
reached the shuttle. He had an 
emergency kit there and he could 
sterilize the wound. 

He heard footsteps and muffled 
voices in the alley. He shrank 
closer to the sacks; unconscious- 
ly he clawed a rent in the cloth 
and the grain spilled out, making 
a tiny pyramid in the moonlight. 

There was a scurrying of tiny 
feet, a shrill squeal, and a rodent 
came from the darkness to nibble 
at the food. It was the smallest 
rat Henig had even seen, no larg- 
er than his hand. Instinctively 
his mouth began to water. The rat 
would make a tasty delicate mor- 
sel, and it was a long time since he 
had eaten. But before he could 
pounce on it, another animal shot 
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out of the shadows and caught the 
Tat in its claws. 

Then Henig knew the truth. He 
knew why the computers had been 
wrong and he knew what data the 
mechanical observers had failed to 
transmit. For the small animal, 
which was torturing the rat with 
its forepaws, was a physical dupli- 
cate of himself — in miniature. No 
wonder the radio newscaster had 
said this world had no zoological 
species like Henig’s! It was a 
question of relative size and the 
error might have amused him — if 
he had been safely back aboard the 
exploration ship. 

Henig was aware of minor phys- 
ical differences. The small, green- 
eyed miniature of himself did not 
walk erect. Its bare feet had not 
yet evolved the necessary altera- 
tion in joint structure. And its 
claws were still only cutting tools, 
incapable of more delicate manip- 
ulation. Tentatively Henig used 
the telecommunicator to explore 
the animal mind; he found no in- 
dication of a cerebral cortex. 

But the animal apparently felt 
the transmission, for it arched its 
back and every hair on its body 
stood on end. It dropped the rat 
and swung toward Henig, hissing 
and spitting into the darkness. The 
Lieutenant grinned and purred; 
this little creature was like a new- 
born child, lying in the family 
nest. It was the first familiar 
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thing he had found on this alien 
world of hairless bipeds.. 

But his purring frightened the 
animal. It dropped its rat and 
fled, screaming. The sound brought 
the feet running back to the alley 
door. Henig heard the pounding 
fists beating upon the wooden 
panels. He clawed his way to the 
top of the pile of sacks, where he 
saw a window. As he broke 
it open, the door gave and the 
hairless animals tumbled into the 
darkness. 

A WEAPON flashed and a met- 
al pellet split the wood close 
to Henig’s head. He leaped 
through the window. The jar, 
when he landed, sent pain spiral- 
ing through his body. He stag- 
gered along a dark street. Behind 
him he heard footsteps and hys- 
terical voices. He couldn’t outrun 
them; he knew that. When he saw 
a garden gate, he pushed it open. 
He fell exhausted into a bed of 
blooming flowers. He didn’t quite 
lose consciousness. He heard the 
animals when they ran past the 
garden gate. 

In the sullen silence he began 
to breathe more easily. The ter- 
rified pounding of his heart slowed. 
He tried to push himself to 'his 
feet, and he found that his arm 
below the shoulder wound was 
paralyzed with pain. 

He turned on his back — and 
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rolled against the legs of a female 
who stood above him, looking 
straight ahead toward the street. 
He waited for her to scream and 
call the others. Instead she said, 
in a whisper, 

“Poor thing! You’re hurt.” 

Henig’s' mind soared with hope. 
Was it possible that the love these 
animals felt for each other could 
be extended to include himself? 

She knelt beside him, gently 
feeling his wound with her hair- 
less fingers. Her head was still 
erect. She did not look at him. He 
winced . when she touched him. 
“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’ll have 
to put something on it for you.” 

She went very slowly to a dilapi- 
dated garden shed. She moved by 
shuffling her feet along the gravel 
walk, occasionally reaching out to 
brush her hands against the larger 
shrubs growing beside the path. 
When she returned she poured a li- 
quid over Henig’s wound. The new 
pain was like fire, but he knew she 
had used a primitive remedy to 
burn out the infection. There was 
no doubt in his mind after that. 
While some of her species searched 
the streets for him and tried to kill 
him, she was ready to give him 
help. 

Although the Scientist-General 
had warned Henig against it, he 
decided to use the telecommunica- 
tor. If she would help him, he had 
a chance of getting back to his 



shuttle. It was the only way he 
could escape. He took one risk in 
using the device: the female might 
become aware of every concept in 
Henig’s mind. But that was a 
small risk. Only an intellectual 
equal, with the heightened precep- 
tions of the computer civilization, 
would read the full context of his 
communication. 

“I need help,” he conveyed to 
her. “I have a place of safety in 
the mountains; will you take me 
to it?” 

With a sudden, indrawn breath 
— like the hissing of a small child 
— the female stiffened beside him. 
Had he frightened her? He tried 
to explore her mind, but her ce- 
rebral pattern was amazingly com- 
plex. He couldn’t evaluate the in- 
terlocked emotion — shock, sorrow, 
a sympathetic loneliness, and fin- 
ally understanding. How much of 
his thinking — how much of him- 
self — she had seen, he did not 
know. Her rational logic was sub- 
ordinate to the emotion. Her most 
surprising reaction was pity. 

Pity for him because of the 
computer civilization that had 
shaped his mind! 

“Of course you must go back,” 
she said. So she had dredged that 
much out of his mind during the 
brief openness of the telecommu- 
nication. “And you — you have 
found a resource that your unfor- 
tunate people need.” 
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The petroleum? Did she under- 
stand about that, too? Then why 
would she help him escape, since 
it meant the invasion and destruc- 
tion of her world? 

She told him she would per- 
suade her brother to drive his 
truck up the mountain road. She 
had learned from the telecommu- 
nication where Henig wanted to 
stop. “You’ll be hidden in back. 
Open the door and slip out when 
we stop. It won’t be far to your 
shuttle.” So she had understood 
that, too. Henig realized he had 
grossly underestimated the mental 
abilities of these emotional ani- 
mals. 

Very gently she put a salve and 
a bandage on his wound. She help- 
ed him into a small, panel truck 
which was sheltered in a frame 
building open to the street. Be- 
fore she closed the door she hand- 
ed him a package of nut meats. 

“This will help you — -with your 
other problem. Give them to your 
scientists. We call these nuts pea- 
nuts. They make an excellent oil. 
You may have the soil on one of 
your worlds to grow them for 
yourselves; if not, we might be 
able to produce the oil for you.” 

She closed the door. Henig felt v 
a tight constriction in his throat. 
This hairless female had read 

every thought in his mind; there 
was no question of that. And she 
was letting him go home un- 
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harmed; she was helping him es- 
cape. To Henig this was the final 
demonstration of the emotion of 
her species, the quality of love 
that the computer civilization had 
never found. 

He would not let her world be 
invaded and exploited. The oil 
resources were not that important. 
Very carefully he removed the 
sample capsule from his mouth and 
emptied it. With his unhurt arm 
he clawed loose dirt together from 
the floor of the truck and pushed 
it through the membrane. -When 
the scientists analyzed that sample, 
they would leave her world in 
peace. 

'T'he motor hummed and the 
-*■ truck began to move. In the 
darkness Henig opened the pack- 
age of peanuts and crushed one 
between his teeth. As a food it 
was very unpalatable. Perhaps the 
hairless bipeds enjoyed it — from 
her mind the telecommunicator 
had picked up the fact that they 
looked upon it as a food — but no- 
thing like this was of any value 
to the empire. The various species 
in the computer civilization were 
not vegetable eaters. 

Henig was sure the nut was not 
a source of oil. The female, of 
course, had underestimated his 
mentality, just as he had mis- 
judged hers. The purpose of her 
gift was forlornly obvious. She 
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wanted to buy off the invasion she 
had read in his mind, and pre- 
sumably the nutmeat was their 
favorite food which they produced 
in quantity. The Lieutenant 
grinned over her emotional fool- 
ishness. 

Her world needed no subterfuge 
to protect it. The bipeds had 
something better — they would be 
safe. Henig would make sure of 
that. 

After a time the truck came to 
a stop. Henig opened the rear door 
and dropped to the road. He re- 
cognized the garage where he had 
killed the two aliens that after- 
noon. He knew where he was. 

The Lieutenant leaned for a 
moment against the open truck 
door, adjusting to the new pain in 
his wound. In the front of the ve- 
hicle he saw the girl and her 
brother. A pale light from the dash 
fell on their faces. Henig saw the 
girl’s eyes for the first time, and 
he realized suddenly that she was 
blindl 

No wonder she had helped him, 
then. She hadn’t known he was an 
alien. That accounted, too, for her 
quick understanding of his tele- 
communication; sightlessness had 
heightened her other perceptions. 

The radio in the truck was on. 
The girl and her brother were list- 
ening to a newscast reporting the 
diplomatic maneuvers of some- 
thing referred to as the cold war. 



Impatiently the blind female 
snapped off the broadcast. 

Henig heard her say softly, 
“Have you ever wondered, Fred, 
what another race might think of 
us?” 

“They’d call us fools, I suppose. 
We have the ability to build so 
much, but instead we’re using our 
science to destroy ourselves.” 

“But you know, Fred, I don’t 
think that would seem important 
to an outsider. Perhaps he would- 
n’t even be aware of the conflict. 
Simply because we’re human be- 
ings, Fred, we have something far 
more significant. We have it be- 
cause men and women have to live 
together, because — ” 

“Love?” Her brother laughed. 
“We take that for granted.” 

“It’s a pity we can’t see our- 
selves — -just once — as strangers 

might. We would be able to un- 
derstand our own greatness, then.” 
But Henig didn’t know that, for 
he wasn’t conscious of how much 
of a change the impact of love had 
made in himself. He was thinking 
about the last mate the psychologi- 
cal services had assigned him. He 
wanted to see her again. He want- 
ed to see her litter of young, his- 
sing and purring in the family 
nest. It was the first time in his 
life he had felt the need to go 
back, and the feeling was a factor 
no computer could measure. He 
would have clawed the throat of 
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any scientist who told him such mouth — and an idea that would 

thinking was illogical, for Henig one day overthrow his computer 

had found what he considered to civilization. An emotion marked 

be the higher logic of emotion. for export, from an anthropoid 

Silently Henig scurried through world, 
the forest toward his shuttle, car- The exportable commodity of 
rying with him a useless sample man. 
of dust fastened at the back of his THE END 
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Walsh wasn't rebelling against society; 
he simply felt that a man should be allowed. to 
think for himself— without the aid of a robot! 



E ARTH tilted toward six o’- 
clock, the work-day almost 
over. Commute discs rose in 
dense swarms and billowed away 
from the industrial zone toward the 
surrounding residential rings. Like 
nocturnal moths, the thick clouds 
of discs darkened the evening sky. 
Silent, weightless, they whisked 
their passengers toward home and 
waiting families, hot meals and bed. 

Don Walsh was the third man on 
his disc; he completed the load. As 
he dropped his coin in the slot the 
carpet rose impatiently. Walsh set- 
tled gratefully against the invisible 
safety-rail and unrolled the even- 
ing newspaper. Across from him the 
other two commuters were doing 
the same. 

HORNEY AMENDMENT 
STIRS UP FIGHT 
Walsh reflected on the signifi- 
cance of the headline. He lowered 
the paper from the steady windcur- 
rents and perused the next column. 



HUGE TURNOUT EX- 
PECTED MONDAY EN- 
TIRE PLANET TO GO 
TO POLLS 

On the back of the single sheet 
was the day’s scandal. 

WIFE ’ MURDERS HUS- 
BAND OVER POLITICAL 
TIFF 

And an item that made strange 
chills move up and down his spine. 
He had seen it crop up repeatedly, 
but it always made him feel uncom- 
fortable. 

PURIST MOB LYNCHES 
NATURALIST IN BOSTON 
WINDOWS SMASHED- 
GREAT DAMAGE DONE 
And in the next column: 
NATURALIST MOB 
LYNCHES PURIST IN 
CHICAGO BUILDINGS 
BURNED— GREAT DAM- 
AGE DONE 

Across from Walsh, one of his 
companions was beginning to 
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mumble aloud. He was a big heavy- 
set man, middle-aged, with red hair 
and beer-swollen features. Suddenly 
he wadded up his newspaper and 
hurled it from the disc. “They’ll 
never pass it!” he shouted. “They 
won’t get away with it!” 

Walsh buried his nose in his 



paper and desperately ignored the 
man. It was happening again, the 
thing he dreaded every hour of the 
day. A political argument. The 
other commuter had lowered his 
newspaper; briefly, he eyed the 
red-haired man and then continued 
reading. 
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The red-haired man addressed 
Walsh. “You signed the Butte Pe- 
tition?” He yanked a mentalfoil 
tablet from his pocket and pushed 
it in Walsh’s face. “Don’t be 
afraid to put down your name for 
liberty.” 

Walsh clutched his newspaper 
and peered frantically over the side 
of the disc. The Detroit residential 
units were spinning by; he was al- 
most home. “Sorry,” he muttered. 
“Thanks, no thanks.” 

“Leave him alone,” the other 
commuter said to the red-haired 
man. “Can’t you see he doesn’t 
want to sign it?” 

“Mind your own business.” The 
red-haired man moved close to 
Walsh,' the tablet extended bellig- 
erently. “Look, friend. You know 
what it’ll mean to you and yours if 
this thing gets passed? You think 
you’ll be safe? Wake up, friend. 
When the Horney Amendment 
comes in, freedom and liberty go 
out.” 

The other commuter quietly put 
his newspaper away. He was slim, 
well-dressed, a gray-haired cosmo- 
politan. He removed his glasses and 
said, “You smell like a Naturalist, 
to me.” 

npHE red-haired man studied 
his opponent. He noticed the 
wide plutoninum ring on the slen- 
der man’s hand; a jaw-breaking 
band of heavy metal. “What are 



you?” the red-haired man muttered, 
“a sissy-kissing Purist? Agh.” He 
made a disgusted spitting motion 
and returned to Walsh. “Look, 
friend, you know what these Purists 
are after. They want to make us de- 
generates. They’ll turn us into a 
race of women. If God made the 
universe the way it is, it’s good 
enough for me. They’re going 
against God when they go against 
nature. This planet was built up by 
red-blooded men, who were proud 
of their bodies, proud of the way 
they looked and smelled.” He tap- 
ped his own heavy chest. “By God, 
I’m proud of the way 1 smell!” 
Walsh stalled desperately. “I — ” 
he muttered. “No, I can’t sign it.” 
“You already signed?” 

“No.” 

Suspicion settled over the red- 
haired man’s - beefy features. “You 
mean you’re jor the Horney 
Amendment?” His thick voice rose 
wrathfully. “You want to see an 
end to the natural order of — ” 
“This is where I get off,” Walsh 
interrupted; he hurriedly yanked 
the stop-cord of the disc. It swept 
down toward the magnetic grapple 
at the end of his unit-section, a row 
of white squares set across the 
green and brown hillside. 

“Wait a minute, friend.” The 
red-haired man reached ominously 
for Walsh’s sleeve, as the disc slid 
to a halt on the flat surface of the 
grapple. Surface cars were parked 
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in rows; wives waiting to cart their 
husbands home. “I don’t like your 
attitude. You afraid to stand up 
and be counted? You ashamed to 
be a part of your race? By God, if 
you’re not man enough to — ” 

The lean, gray haired man 
smashed him with his plutonium 
ring, and the grip on Walsh’s 
sleeve loosened. The petition clat- 
tered to the ground and the two of 
them fought furiously, silently. 

Walsh pushed aside the safety- 
rail and jumped from the disc, 
down the three steps of the grapple 
and onto the ashes and cinders of 
the parking lot. In the gloom of 
early evening he could make out 
his wife's car; Betty sat watching 
the dashboard tv, oblivious of him 
and the silent struggle between the 
red-haired Naturalist and the gray- 
haired Purist. 

“Beast,” the gray-haired man 
gasped, as he straightened up. 
“Stinking animal!” 

The red-haired man lay semi- 
conscious against the safety-rail. 
“God damn — - lily!” he grunted. 

The gray-haired man pressed the 
release, and the disc rose above 
Walsh and on its way. Walsh 
waved gratefully. “Thanks,” he 
called up. “I appreciate that.” 
“Not at all,” the gray-haired 
man answered cheerfully examining 
a broken tooth. His voice dwind- 
led, as the disc gained altitude. 
“Always glad to help out a fellow 
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. . .” The final word came drifting 
to Walsh’s ears. “. . .A fellow 
Purist.” 

“I’m not!” Walsh shouted futile- 
ly. “I’m not a Purist and I’m not a 
Naturalist! You hear me?” 

Nobody heard him. 

CtT’M not,” Walsh repeated mon- 
otonously, as he sat at the 
dinner table spooning up creamed 
corn, potatoes, and rib steak. “I’m 
not a Purist and I’m not a Natural- 
ist. Why do I have to be one or the 
other? Isn’t there any place for a 
man who has his own opinion?” 

“Eat your food, dear,” Betty 
murmured. 

Through the thin walls of the 
bright little dining room came the 
echoing clink of other families eat- 
ing, other conversations in progress. 
The tinny blare of tv sets. The purr 
of stoves and freezers and air condi- 
tioners and wall-heaters. Across 
from Walsh his brother-in-law Carl 
was gulping down a second plateful 
of steaming food. Beside him, 
Walsh’s fifteen year old son Jimmy 
was scanning a paper-bound edition 
of Finnegans Wake he had bought 
in the downramp store that sup- 
plied the self-contained housing 
unit. 

“Don’t read at the table,” Walsh 
said angrily to his son. 

Jimmy glanced up. “Don’t kid 
me. I know the unit rules; that one 
sure as hell isn’t listed. And any- 
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how, I have to get this read before 
I leave.” 

“Where are you going tonight, 
dear?” Betty asked. 

“Official party business,” Jimmy 
answered obliquely. “I can’t tell 
you any more than that.” 

Walsh concentrated on his food 
and tried to brake the tirade of 
thoughts screaming through his 
mind. “On the way home from 
work,” he said, “there was a 
fight.” 

Timmy was interested. “Who 
won?” 

“The Purist.” 

A glow of pride slowly covered 
the boy’s face; he was a sergeant 
in the Purist Youth League. “Dad, 
you ought to get moving. Sign up 
now and you’ll be eligible to vote 
next Monday.” 

“I’m going to vote.” 

“Not unless you’re a member of 
one of the two parties.” 

It was true. Walsh gazed unhap- 
pily past his son, into the days that 
lay ahead. He saw himself involved 
in endless wretched situations like 
the one today; sometimes it would 
be Naturalists who attacked him, 
and other times (like last week) it 
would be enraged Purists. 

“You know,” his brother-in-law 
said, “you’re helping the Purists by 
just sitting around here doing 
nothing.” He belched contentedly 
and pushed his empty plate away. 
“You’re what we class as unconsci- 



ously pro-Purist.” He glared at 
Jimmy. “You little squirt! If you 
were legal age I’d take you out and 
whale the tar out of you.” 

“Please,” Betty sighed. “No 
quarreling about politics at the 
table. Let’s have peace and quiet, 
for a change. I’ll certainly be glad 
when the election is over.” 

Carl and Jimmy glared at each 
other and continued eating warily. 
“You should eat in the kitchen, — ” 
Jimmy said to him. “Under the 
stove. That’s where you belong. 
Look at you — there’s sweat all 
over you.” A nasty sneer interrupt- 
ed his eating. “When we get the 
Amendment passed, you better get 
rid of that, if you don't want to get 
hauled off to jail.” 

Carl flushed. “You creeps won’t 
get it passed.” But his gruff voice 
lacked conviction. The Naturalists 
were scared; Purists had control of 
the Federal Council. If the election 
moved in their favor it was really 
possible the legislation to compel 
forced observation of the five-point 
Purist code might get on the 
books. “Nobody is going to remove 
my sweat glands.” Carl muttered. 
“Nobody is going to make me sub- 
mit to breath-control and teeth- 
whitening and hair-restorer. It’s 
part of life to get dirty and bald 
and fat and old.” 

“Is it true?” Betty asked her 
husband. “Are you really unconsci- 
ously pro-Purist?” 
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Don Walsh savagely speared a 
remnant of rib steak. ‘‘Because I 
don’t join either party I’m called 
unconsciously pro-Purist and un- 
consciously pro-Naturalist. I claim 
they balance. If I’m everybody’s 
enemy then I’m nobody’s enemy.” 
He added, “Or friend.” 

“You Naturalists have nothing to 
offer the future,” Jimmy said to 
Carl. “What can you give the youth 
of the planet — like me? Caves and 
raw meat and a bestial existence. 
You’re anti-civilization.” 

“Slogans,” Carl retorted. 

“You want to carry us back to a 
primitive existence, away from so- 
cial integration.” Jimmy waved an 
excited skinny finger in his uncle’s 
face. “You’re thalamically ori- 
ented!” 

“I’ll break your head,” Carl 
snarled, half out of his chair. “You 
Purist squirts have no respect for 
your elders.” 

Jimmy giggled shrilly. “I’d like 
to see you try. It’s five years in 
prison for striking a minor. Go 
ahead — hit me.” 

Don Walsh got heavily to his 
feet and left the dining room. 

“Where are you going?” Betty 
called peevishly after him. “You’re 
not through eating.” 

“The future belongs to youtn,” 
Jimmy was informing Carl. “And 
the youth of the planet is firmly 
Purist. You don’t have a chance; 
the Purist revolution is coming.” 



Don Walsh left the apartment 
and wandered down the common 
corridor toward the ramp. Closed 
doors extended in rows on both 
sides of him. Noise and light and 
activity radiated around him, the 
close presence of families and do- 
mestic interaction. He pushed past 
a boy and girl making love in the 
dark shadows and reached the 
ramp. For a moment he halted, 
then abruptly he moved forward 
and descended to the lowest level 
of the unit. 

'T'HE level was deserted and cool 
and slightly moist. Above hiim 
the sounds of people had faded to 
dull echoes against the concrete 
ceiling. Conscious of his sudden 
plunge into isolation and silence he 
advanced thoughtfully between the 
dark grocery and dry goods stores, 
past the beauty shop and the liquor 
store, past the laundry and medical 
supply store, past the dentist and 
physical doctor, to the ante-room 
of the unit analyst. 

He could see the analyst within 
the inner chamber. It sat immobile 
and silent, in the dark shadows of 
evening. Nobody was consulting it; 
the analyst was turned off. Walsh 
hesitated, then crossed the check- 
frame of the ante-room and knock- 
ed on the transparent inner door. 
The presence of his body closed re- 
lays and switches; abruptly the 
lights of the inner office winked on 
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and the analyst itself sat tip, smiled 
and half-rose to its feet. 

“Don,” it called heartily. “Come 
on in and sit down.” 

He entered and wearily seated 
himself. “I thought maybe I could 
talk to you, Charley,” he said. 

“Sure, Don.” The robot leaned 
forward to see the clock on its wide 
mahogany desk. “But, isn’t it din- 
ner time?” 

“Yes,” Walsh admitted. “I’m not 
hungry. Charley, you know what 
we were talking about last time 
. . .you remember what I was say- 
ing. You remember what’s been 
bothering me.” 

“Sure, Don.” The robot settled 
back in its swivel chair, rested its 
almost-convincing elbows on the 
desk, and regarded its patient 
kindly. “How’s it been going, the 
last couple of days?” 

“Not so good. Charley, I’ve got 
to do something. You can help me; 
you’re not biased.” He appealed to 
the quasi-human face of metal and 
plastic. “You can see this undistor- 
ted, Charley. How. Can 1 join one 
of the parties? All their slogans and 
propaganda, it seems so damn — 
silly. How the hell can I get excited 
about clean teeth and underarm 
odor? People kill each other over 
these trifles . . .it doesn’t make 
sense. There’s going to be suicidal 
civil war, if that Amendment 
passes, and I’m supposed to join 
one side or the other.” 



Charley nodded. “I have the 
picture, Don.” 

“Am I supposed to go out and 
knock some fellow over the head 
because he does or doesn’t smell? 
Some man I never saw before? I 
won’t do it. I refuse. Why can’t 
they let me alone? Why can’t I 
have my own opinions? Why do I 
have to get in on this — insanity?” 

The analyst smiled tolerantly. 
“That’s a little harsh, Don. You’re 
out of phase with your society, you 
know. So the cultural climate and 
mores seem a trifle unconvincing to 
you. But this is your society; you 
have to live in it. You can’t with- 
draw.” 

Walsh forced his hands to relax. 
“Here’s what I think. Any man 
who wants to smell should be allow- 
ed to smell. Any man who doesn’t 
want to smell should go and get his 
glands removed. What’s the matter 
with that?” 

“Don, you’re avoiding the issue.” 
The robot’s voice was calm, dispas- 
sionate “What you’re saying is that 
neither side is right. And that’s 
foolish, isn’t it? One side must be 
right.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the two sides exhaust 
the practical possibilities. Your po- 
sition isn’t really a position . . . 
it’s a sort of description. You see, 
Don, you have a psychological in- 
ability to come to grips with an is- 
sue. You don’t want to commit 
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yourself for fear you’ll lose your 
freedom and individuality. You’re 
sort of an intellectual virgin; you 
want to stay pure.” 

Walsh reflected. I want,” he 
said, “to keep my integrity.” 

“You’re not an isolated indivi- 
dual, Don. You’re a part of society 
. . . ideas don’t exist in a vacuum.” 
“I have a right to hold my own 
ideas.” 

“No, Don,” the robot answered 
gently. “They’re not your ideas; 
you didn’t create them. You. can’t 
turn them on and off when you feel 
like it. They operate through you 
. . .they’re conditionings deposited 
by your environment. What you 
believe is a reflection of - certain 
social forces and pressures. In your 
case the two mutually-exclusive so- 
cial trends have produced a sort of 
stalemate. You’re at war with your- 
self . . .you can’t decide which side 
to join because elements of both 
exist in you.” The robot nodded 
wisely. “But you’ve got to make a 
decision. You’ve got to resolve this 
conflict and act. You can’t remain 
a spectator . . .you’ve got to be a 
participant. Nobody can be a spec- 
tator to life. . . and this is life.” 
“You mean there’s no other 
world but this business about 
sweat and teeth and hair?” 

“Logically, there are other so- 
cieties. But this is the one you were 
born into. This is your society . . . 
the only one you will ever have. 
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You either live in it, or you don’t 

live.” 

Walsh got to his feet. “In other 
words, I have to make the adjust- 
ment. Something has to give, and 
it’s got to be me.” 

“Afraid so, Don. It would be 
silly to expect everybody else to ad- 
just to you, wouldn’t it? Three and 
a half billion people would .have to 
change just to please Don Walsh. 
You see, Don, you’re not quite out 
of your infantile-selfish stage. You 
haven’t quite got to the point of 
facing reality.” The robot smiled. 
“But you will.” 

Walsh started moodily from the 
office. “I’ll think it over.” 

“It’s for your own good, Don.” 

At the door, Walsh turned to say 
something more. But the robot had 
clicked off; it was fading into dark- 
ness and silence, elbows still rest- 
ing on the desk. The dimming over- 
head lights caught something he 
hadn’t noticed before. The power- 
cord that was the robot’s umbilicus 
had a white-plastic tag wired to it. 
In the semi-gloom he could make 
out the printed words. 
PROPERTY OF THE FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL FOR PUB- 
LIC USE ONLY 
The robot, like everything else in 
the multi-family unit, was supplied 
by the controlling institutions of 
society. The analyst was a creature 
of the state, a bureaucrat with a 
desk and job. Its function was to 
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equate people like Don Walsh with 
the world as it was. 

But if lie didn’t listen to the 
unit analyst, who was he supposed 
to listen to? Where else could he 
go? 

'T'HREE days later the election 
took place. The glaring head- 
line told him nothing he didn’t al- 
ready know; his office had buzzed 
with the news all day. He put the 
paper away in his coat pocket and 
didn’t examine it until he got home. 
PURISTS WIN BY LAND- 
SLIDE HORNEY AMEND- 
MENT CERTAIN TO PASS 
Walsh lay back wearily in his 
chair. In the kitchen Betty was 
briskly preparing dinner. The plea- 
sant clink of dishes and the warm 
odor of cooking food drifted 
through the bright little apartment. 

“The Purists won,” Walsh said, 
when Betty appeared with an arm- 
load of silver and cups. “It’s all 
over.” 

“Jimmy will be happy,” Betty 
answered vaguely. “I wonder if 
Carl will be home in time for din- 
ner.” She calculated silently. 
“Maybe I ought to run downramp 
for some more coffee.” 

“Don’t you understand?” Walsh 
demanded. “It’s happened! The 
Purists have complete power!” 

“I understand,” Betty answered 
peevishly. “You don’t have to 
shout. Did you sign that petition 



thing? That Butte Petition the Na- 
turalists have been circulating?” 

“No.” 

“Thank God. I didn’t think so; 
you never sign anything anybody 
brings around.” She lingered at the 
kitchen door. “I hope Carl has 
sense enough to do something. I 
never did like him sitting around 
guzzling beer and smelling like a 
pig in summer.” 

The door of the apartment open- 
ed and Carl hurried in, flushed and 
scowling. “Don’t fix dinner for me, 
Betty. I’ll be at an emergency party 
meeting.” He glanced briefly at 
Walsh. “Now are you satisfied? If 
you’d put your back to the wheel, 
maybe this wouldn’t have happen- 
ed.” 

“How soon ' will they get the 
Amendment passed?” Walsh asked". 

Carl bellowed with nervous 
laughter. “They’ve already passed 
it.” He grabbed up an armload of 
papers from his desk and stuffed 
them in a waste-disposal slot. “We- 
’ve got informants at Purist head- 
quarters.. As soon as the new coun- 
cilmen were sworn in they rammed 
the Amendment through. They 
want to catch us unawares.” He 
grinned starkly. “But they won’t.” 

The door slammed and Carl’s 
hurried footsteps diminished down 
the public hall. 

“I’ve never seen him move so 
fast,” Betty remarked wonderingly. 

Horror rose in Don Walsh as he 
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listened to the rapid, lumbering 
footsteps of his brother-in-law. 
Outside the unit, Carl was climb- 
ing quickly into his surface car. 
The motor gunned, and Carl drove 
off. “He’s afraid,” Walsh said. 
“He’s in danger.” 

“I guess he can take care of 
himself. He’s pretty big.” 

Walsh shakily lit a cigarette. 
“Even your brother isn’t that big. 
It doesn’t seem possible they really 
mean this. Putting over an Amend- 
ment like this, forcing everybody 
to conform to their idea of what’s 
right. But it’s been in the cards for 
years . . . this is the last step on a 
large road.” 

“I wish they’d get it over 
with, once and ' for all,” Betty 
complained. “Was it always this 
way? I don’t remember always 
hearing about politics when I was a 
child.” 

“They didn’t call it politics, back 
in those days. The industrialists 
hammered away at the people to 
buy and consume. It centered 
around this hair-sweat-teeth 
purity; the city people got it and 
developed an ideology around it.” 

T) ETTY set the table and brought 
in the dishes of food. “You 
mean the Purist political movement 
was deliberately started?” 

“They didn’t realize what a hold 
it was getting on them. They didn’t 
know their children were growing 



up to take such things as underarm 
perspiration and white teeth and 
nice-looking hair as the most im- 
portant things in the world. Things 
worth fighting and dying for. 
Things important enough to kill 
those who didn’t agree.” 

“The Naturalists were country 
people?” 

“People who lived outside the 
cities and weren’t conditioned by 
the stimuli.” Walsh shook his head 
irritably. “Incredible, that one man 
will kill another over trivialities. All 
through history men murdering 
each other over verbal nonsense, 
meaningless slogans instilled in 
them by somebody else — who sits 
back and benefits.” 

“It isn’t meaningless if they be- 
lieve in it.” 

“It’s meaningless to kill another 
man because he has halitosis! It’s 
meaningless to beat up somebody 
because he hasn’t had his sweat 
glands removed and artificial 
waste-excretion tubes installed. 
There’s going to be senseless war- 
fare; the Naturalists have wea- 
pons stored up at Party headquar- 
ters. Men’ll be just as dead as if 
they died for something real.” 
“Time to eat, dear,” Betty said, 
indicating the table. 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Stop sulking and eat. Or you’ll 
have indigestion, and you know 
what that means.” 

He knew what it meant, all right. 
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It meant his life was in danger. 
One belch in the presence of a 
Purist and it was a life and death 
struggle. There was no room in the 
same world for men who belched 
and men who wouldn’t tolerate 
men who belched. Something had 
to give . . . .and it had already 
given. The Amendment had been 
passed: the Naturalists’ days were 
numbered. 

“Jimmy will be late tonight,” 
Betty said, as she helped herself to 
lamb chops, green peas, and cream- 
ed corn. “There’s some sort of 
Purist celebration. Speeches, para- 
des, torch-light rallies.” She added 
wistfully, “I guess we can’t go 
down and watch, can we? It’ll be 
pretty, all the lights and voices, 
and marching.” 

“Go ahead.” Listlessly, Walsh 
spooned up his food. He ate with- 
out tasting. “Enjoy yourself.” 

They were still eating, when the 
door burst open and Carl entered 
briskly. “Anything left for me?” 
he demanded. 

Betty half-rose, astonished. 
“Carl! You don’t — smell any 
more.” 

Carl seated himself and grabbed 
for the plate of lamb chops. Then 
he recollected, and daintly selected 
a small one, and a tiny portion of 
peas. “I’m hungry,” he admitted, 
“but not too hungry.” He ate 
carefully, quietly. 

Walsh gazed at him dumb- 



founded. “What the hell’s happen- 
ed?” he demanded. “Your hair — 
and your teeth and breath. What ' 
did you do?” 

Without looking up, Carl ans- 
wered, “Party tactics. We’re beat- 
ing a strategical retreat. In the 
face of this Amendment, there’s no 
point in doing something foolhardy. 
Hell, we don’t intend to get 
slaughtered.” He sipped some 
luke-warm coffee. “As a matter of 
fact, we’ve gone underground.” 

TT7ALSH slowly lowered his 
’ ’ fork. “You mean you’re not 
going to fight?” 

“Hell, no. It’s suicide.” Carl 
glanced furtively around. “Now 
listen to me. I’m completely in 
conformity with the provisions of 
the Horney Amendment; nobody 
can pin a thing on me. When the 
cops come snooping around, keep 
your mouths shut. The Amendment 
gives the right to recant, and that’s 
technically what we’ve done. We’re 
clean; they can’t touch us. But 
let’s just not say anything.” He dis- 
played a small blue card. “A Purist 
membership card. Backdated; we 
planned for any eventuality.” 

“Oh, Carl!” Betty cried delight- 
edly. “I’m so glad. You look just — 
wonderful!” 

Walsh said nothing. 

“What’s the matter?” Betty de- 
manded. “Isn’t this what you 
wanted? You didn’t want them to 
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fight and kill each other — ” Her 
voice rose shrilly. “Won’t anything 
satisfy you? This is what you 
wanted and you’re still dissatisfied. 
What on earth more do you want?” 
There was noise below the unit. 
Carl sat up straight, and for an in- 
stant color left his face. He would 
have begun sweating if it were still 
possible. “That’s the conformity po- 
police,” he said thickly. “Just sit 
tight; they’ll make a routine check 
and keep on going.” 

“Oh, dear,” Betty gasped. “I 
hope they don’t break anything. 
Maybe I better go and freshen up.” 
“Just sit still,” Carl grated. 
“There’s no reason for them to sus- 
pect anything.” 

When the door opened, Jimmy 
stood dwarfed by the green-tinted 
conformity police. 

“There he is!” Jimmy shrilled, 
indicating Carl. “He’s a Natural- 
ist official! Smell him!” 

The police spread efficiently into 
the room. Standing around the im- 
mobile Carl, they examined him 
briefly, then moved away. “No 
body odor,” the police sergeant dis- 
agreed. “No halitosis. Hair thick 
and well-groomed.” He signalled, 
and Carl obediently opened his 
mouth. “Teeth white, totally brush- 
ed. Nothing nonacceptable. No, this 
man is all right.” 

Jimmy glared furiously at Carl. 
“Pretty smart.” 

Carl picked stoically at his plate 



of food and ignored the boy and 
the police. 

“Apparently we’ve broken the 
core of Naturalist resistance,” the 
sergeant said into his neck-phone. 
“At least in this area there’s no or- 
ganized opposition.” 

“Good,” the phone answered. 
“Your area was a stronghold. We’ll 
go ahead and set up the compulsory 
purification machinery, though. It 
should be implemented as soon as 
possible.” 

One of the cops turned his atten- 
tion to Don Walsh. His nostrils 
twitched and then a harsh, oblique 
expression settled over his face. 
“What’s your name?” he demand- 
ed. 

Walsh gave his name. 

The police came cautiously 
around him. “Body odor,” one 
noted. “But hair fully restored and 
groomed. Open your mouth.” 

Walsh opened his mouth. 

“Teeth clean and white. But — ” 
The cop sniffed. “Faint halitosis . . 
stomach variety. I don’t get it. Is 
he a Naturalist or isn’t he?” 

“He’s not a Purist,” the ser- 
geant said. “No Purist would have 
body odor. So he must be a Natur- 
alist.” 

Jimmy pushed forward. “This 
man,” he explained, “is only a 
fellow hiker. He’s not a party 
member.” 

“You know him?” 

“He’s — related to me,” Jimmy 
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admitted. 

The police took notes. “He’s been 
playing around with Naturalists, 
but he hasn’t gone the whole way?” 

“He’s on the fence,” Jimmy 
agreed. “A quasi-Naturalist. He 
can be salvaged; this shouldn’t be 
a criminal case.” 

“Remedial action,” the sergeant 
noted. “All right, Walsh,” he ad- 
dressed Walsh. “Get your things 
and let’s go. The Amendment provi- 
des compulsory purification for 
your type of person; let’s not 
waste time.” 

Walsh hit the sergeant in the 
jaw. 

The sergeant sprawled foolishly, 
arms flapping, dazed with disbelief. 
The cops drew their guns •hysteri- 
cally and milled around the room 
shouting and knocking into each 
other. Betty began to scream 
wildly. Jimmy’s shrill voice was 
lost in the general uproar. 

Walsh grabbed up a table lamp 
and smashed it over a cop’s head. 
The lights in the apartment flick- 
ered and died out; the room was 
a chaos of yelling blackness. Walsh 
encountered a body; he kicked with 
his knee and with a groan of pain 
the body settled down. For a mom- 
ent he was lost in the seething din; 
then his fingers found the door. He 
pried it open and scrambled out in- 
to the public corridor. 

One shape followed, as Walsh 
reached the descent lift. “Why?” 



Jimmy wailed unhappily. “I had it 
all fixed — you didn’t have to 
worry! ” 

His thin, metallic voice faded as 
the lift plunged down the well to 
the ground floor. Behind Walsh, 
the police were coming cautiously 
out into the hall; the sound of their 
boots echoed dismally after him. 

He examined his watch. Prob- 
ably, he had fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. They’d get him, then; it was 
inevitable. Taking a deep breath, he 
stepped from the lift and as calmly 
as possible walked down the dark, 
deserted commercial corridor, be- 
tween the rows of black store-en- 
trances. 

/CHARLEY was lit up and ani- 
mate, when Walsh entered the 
ante-chamber. Two men were 
waiting, and a third was being in- 
terviewed. But at the sight of the 
expression on Walsh’s face, the 
robot waved him instantly in. 

“What is it, Don?” it asked ser- 
iously, indicating a chair. “Sit down 
and tell me what’s on your -mind.” 

Walsh told it. 

When he was finished, the ana- 
lyst sat back and gave a low, 
soundless whistle. “That’s a felony, 
Don. They’ll freeze you for that; 
it’s a provision of the new Amend- 
ment.” 

“I know,” Walsh agreed. He feit 
no emotion. For the first time in 
years the ceaseless swirl of feelings 
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and thoughts had been purged from 
his mind. He was a little tired and 
that was all. 

The robot shook its head. “Well, 
Don, you’re finally off the fence. 
That’s something, at least; you’re 
finally moving.” It reached 
thoughtfully into the top drawer of 
its desk and got out a pad. “Is the 
police pick-up van here, yet?” 

“I heard sirens as I came in the 
ante-room. It’s on its way.” 

The robot’s metal fingers drum- 
med restlessly on the surface of the 
big mahogany desk. “Your sudden 
release of inhibition marks the 
moment of psychological integra- 
tion. You’re not undecided anymore 
are you?” 

“No,” Walsh said. 

“Good, Well, it had to come 
sooner or later. I’m sorry it had to 
come this way, though.” 

“I’m not,” Walsh said. “This 
was the only way possible. It’s 
clear to me, now. Being undecided 
isn’t necessarily a negative thing. 
Not seeing anything in slogans 
and organized parties and beliefs 
and dying can be a belief worth 
dying for, in itself. I thought I 
was without a creed . . . now I 
realize I have a very strong creed.” 
The robot wasn’t listening. It 
scribbled something on its. pad, 
signed it, and then expertly tore it 
off. “Here.” It handed the paper 
briskly to Walsh. 

“What’s this?” Walsh demanded. 



“I don’t want anything to inter- 
fere with your therapy. You’re 
finally coming around — and we 
want to keep moving.” The robot 
got quickly to its feet. “Good luck, 
Don. Show that to the police; if 
there’s any trouble have them call 
me.” 

The slip was a voucher from the 
Federal Psychiatric Board. Walsh 
turned it over numbly. “You mean 
this’ll get me off?” 

“You were acting conpulsively; 
you weren’t responsible. There’ll 
be a cursory examination, of course, 
but nothing to worry about.” The 
robot slapped him good-naturedly 
on the back. “It was your final 
neurotic act . . . now you’re free. 
That was the pent-up stuff; strictly 
a symbolic assertion of libido — with 
no political significance.” 

“I see,” Walsh said. 

The robot propelled him firmly 
toward the external exit. “Now go 
on out there and give the slip to 
them.” From its metal chest the 
robot popped a small bottle. “And 
take one of these capsules before 
you go to sleep. Nothing serious, 
just a mild sedative to quiet your 
nerves. Everything will be all right; 
I’ll expect to see you again, soon. 
And keep this in mind: we’re final- 
ly making some real progress.” 
Walsh found himself outside in 
the night darkness. A police van 
was pulled up at the entrance of 
the unit, a vast ominous black shape 
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against the dead sky. A crowd of 
curious people had collected at a 
safe distance, trying to make out 
what was going on. 

Walsh automatically put the bot- 
tle of pills away in his coat pocket. 
He stood for a time breathing the 
chill night air, the cold clear smell 
of darkness arid evening. Above 
his head a few bright pale stars 
glittered remotely. 

“Hev,” one of the policemen 
shouted. He flashed his light sus- 
piciously in Walsh’s face. “Come 
over here.” 

“That looks like him,” another 
said. “Come on, buddy. Make it 
snappy.” 

Walsh brought out the voucher 
Charley had given him. “I’m com- 
ing,” he answered. As he walked 
up to the policeman he carefully 
tore the paper to shreds and tossed 



the shreds to the night wind. The 
wind picked the shreds up and 
scattered them away. 

“What the hell did you do?” 
one of the cops demanded. 

“Nothing,” Walsh answered. “I 
just threw away some waste paper. 
Something I won’t be needing.” 

“What a strange one this one is,” 
a cop muttered, as they froze Walsh 
with their cold beams. “He gives 
me the creeps.” 

“Be glad we don’t get more like 
him,” another said. “Except for a 
few guys like this, everything’s go- 
ing fine.” 

Walsh’s inert body was tossed in 
the van and the doors slammed 
shut. Disposal machinery immedi- 
ately began consuming his body 
and reducing it to basic mineral 
elements. A moment later, the van 
was on its way to the next call. 




"... and now, from high atop the La Plaza Hotel 
overlooking Times Square, we bring you . . . " 







T HE field of archeology is now 
being invaded by the Geiger 
counter, which can measure the 
amount of radioactive material pre- 
sent in all once living things. It 
is possible to set within reason, the 
date of prehistoric ruins to 25,000 
years ago. The method was worked 
out by a Chicago University sci- 
entist who discovered that radio- 
active carbon is generated in the 
earth’s upper atmosphere at a 
steady rate. The carbon atoms pro- 
duce carbon dioxide which is neces- 



sary for all plant life. As all plants 
absorb some radioactive carbon, it 
follows that the animal life which 
feed on plants will have absorbed 
some too, and become slightly ra- 
dioactive. 

After the plant or animal dies, 
the radioactivity goes on at a con- 
stantly diminishing, fixed rate. 
The Geiger counter measures the 
amount of radioactivity left and' 
from that can be determined how 
much time has elapsed since the 
plant or animal died. 
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This is a shocking story; you'll know why 
after you read it. The irony is that in a world 
near-destroyed such a situation might exist! . . . 



T he city wore its silence like 
a robe. And silence became 
it: it gave it a dignity it 
had largely lacked in life. The ske- 
letons were decorous too. They 
didn’t sprawl or lapse into, mere 
heaps of bones. They reclined se- 
renely, as though each body had 
been laid out religiously and the 
last rites given. Segmitis was an 
easy death and began with a doze. 

The rats had done their job 
cleanly and without haste: there 
was plenty of food for all and no 
one to disturb them. There was 
nothing to fight for or to run from. 
They fed quietly, reflected awhile, 
dozed, and died. And were eaten 
in their turn. 

Patricia remembered the city 
as once it was: when thousands of 
pedestrians clashed on the side- 
walks like opposing armies and in 
the streets the cars jockeyed for 



position like racing chariots. Pen- 
ning them in these overcrowded 
ways were walls of plate-glass. Be- 
hind the glass, magically withheld 
by the invisible laws of economics 
and sociology, were the prizes they 
were hurrying for: the shiny big 
cars, the mink coats, the console 
TV sets . . . 

She first saw the city on such 
a day when she was sixteen. 

She was fat and homely even in 
those days, and aware of her lack 
of attraction for boys. She was 
also aware of her lack of money. 
She frowned through the transpar- 
ent barrier, resenting its presence. 
She regarded the minks, the sable 
stoles, the flimsy primrose evening 
frocks, the tiaras and necklaces 
that scorned the label “Genuine" 
because everyone knew that be- 
hind those particular windows they 
were. 
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And she vowed: “One day I 
shall walk into these shops and 
have anything I like.” 

She meant that. Fat she might 
be, but not flabby: her mind was 
as tough as gristle. It might take 
time, it would take ruthlessness, 
but she would get what she wanted 
in the end. 

And now, any and every day, 



she could walk into those shops 
and have anything she liked. The 
invisible laws were broken. Civili- 
zation couldn’t stop her: there 
was no civilization. 

Civilization had been over-cau- 
tious. It had refused to use the 
hydrogen bomb because it wanted 
in some form to survive the war. 
Instead, it experimented carefully 
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with bacteriological warfare. The 
virus of segmitis was nothing like 
so careful. It went bustling rudely 
about the world in and out of the 
fleshly sanctums, indifferent to sta- 
tions, nationalities, ideologies, souls, 
or even anti-bodies. 

But a chosen few of the violat- 
ed were equally indifferent to it. 
Patricia was one of them. It had 
made her feel sleepy for awhile, 
and that was all. 

She knew she wasn’t alone in 
the world, nor even in Britian. But 
there weren’t many people left. 
So far she’d seen only two, both 
women: one at Southampton, one 
at Salsbury. They were very old 
and she didn’t worry about them. 

She hadn’t seen a man but she 
believed there must be one some- 
where. There had to be. In all the 
stories she had read about the end 
of the world by decimation, there 
was always the Adam and Eve gim- 
mick. There was often only one 
sample of each, but never less. 

What had happened recently had 
kept faithfully to the convention- 
al grooves of those stories. There- 
fore it followed almost axiomatic- 
allv that somewhere there survived 
a man for her, a man whom the 
Lonely Hearts Club had never suc- 
ceeded in providing for her, a man 
in no position to discriminate 
about his mate. But to get him 
she might have to fall back on 
smoke signals, it seemed. 



Either her instinct or her me- 
mories had guided her to make 
the long trek from the West Coun- 
try to London. There had been 
eight million people in London. 
Surely there were some left? 

But she’d now been here for two 
months without seeing a soul. She 
had established herself in a flam- 
boyantly luxurious apartment over- 
looking an area once claimed by 
the citizens (as Times Square and 
the Place de la Opera had also 
been claimed) as the center- of the 
world. Maybe the proximity of 
Eros had subconsciously influ- 
enced her, but the choice also had 
logic behind it. Anyone exploring 
London would inevitably visit the 
Circus, if only for the sake of sen- 
timent. 

After a time she became tired of 
looking out of the window and 
finding, day after day, that the 
only other inhabitant of the Circus 
was the God of Love. He was a 
nice-looking boy but one could 
scarcely expect much response from 
a well-shaped chunk of aluminum. 
However, she’d make him carry a 
torch for her, in a sense. With 
some difficulty she managed to 
hang a poster irom his free arm. 
It said: 

I AM LIVING IN LONDON, 
NOT FAR FROM HERE. 
PLEASE CONTACT ME BY 
FIRING THE GUN IN THE 
CASE BELOW. 
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P. STANLEY. 

'"pHE gun which she left in its 
case on the steps had come 
from a famous sports store in Pic- 
cadilly. The cartridges she’d put 
in with it were blanks. She had a 
considerably better gun in her 
apartment, together with cartridges 
that were not blanks. 

She had hesitated over the “P. 
Stanley” but finally decided to be 
non-committal. One secret of be- 
ing the master of any situation 
was not to lay all one’s cards on 
the table, and she intended always 
to be the master — even if the man 
turned out to be the film star of 
her dreams. 

Again, the first reader of the not- 
ice might be another woman. Pat- 
ricia didn’t object too strongly to 
a man hunting her, knowing that 
she was a woman. But she didn’t 
want a woman on her trail 
knowing that she was a woman. 
She allowed that there might be 
saints, but she never visualized 
any of them as female. Men might 
■be brutal or they might be kind. 
But women . . . she was a woman 
and therefore he knew what they 
were like: predatory, intolerant 

jealous, ruthless. 

Mainly because of that, she 
carried a small but lethal auto- 
matic in her handbag. 

The days passed slowly in the 
silent city. Patricia inspected the 
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poster and the gun daily and neith- 
er appeared to have been touched. 

Spring came, a time of sun and 
showers and something in the 

blood. Patricia became restless. 

Was she really alone in the city? 
Should she not forage further 

afield? 

One warm bright day she stood 
on the top floor of London Uni- 
versity staring at the fresh green 
woods on the distant hills of Hamp- 
stead. Daffodils were growing wild 
up there and no doubt a fresh cool 
breeze was stirring the leafy 
branches. Down here in the city 
nothing stirred except her blood. 
And that seemed to be racing. She 
was alive, more alive than she ever 
remembered being before. 

She looked at the far woods again. 
She recalled Sunday evening walks 
up there, herself always alone, while 
all about her young lovers saun- 
tered hand in hand between the 
trees. 

Her hands began to clench, un- 
clench, and clench again. 

She gave a great sigh of bitter 
longing. 

“Oh, God, get me a man!” 

The woods called, but she was 
afraid to answer that call. The Cir- 
cus surely remained the best bet. 
Perhaps the very day she turned 
her back on it a man would come — 
and go. Even at this moment he 
might be approaching, coming from 
the south over Westminster 
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Bridge . . . 

She turned from the window and 
went down the stairs. 

Back in the Circus, Eros re- 
mained poised untiringly upon the 
ball of one foot. His stringless bow 
and invisible arrows of love were 
a mockery. So was the poster he 
bore; she felt like yanking the stu- 
pid thing down. 

To calm herself she dressed in 
her best summer frock, gaily flow- 
ered, made up her face and took out 
with her a pale lemon parasol to 
keep the early afternoon sun from 
dazzling her eyes. She carried her 
handbag slung from her shoulder. 

She walked below the turrets and 
cupolas of Whitehall to the Victoria 
Embankment, and along beside the 
river. The air was fresher here, 
and the sight of the quietly flow- 
ing water soothed her. She recalled, 
from school, the Tennysonian jing- 
le: ■ 

“Men may come, and men may 
go, But I go on for ever.” 

It ran through her head, over 
and over, and became wishfully ab- 
breviated: “Men may come, men 
may come, men may come. . .” 
Presently, she found herself on 
Westminster Bridge, waiting. Some- 
one was coming. She sensed it. The 
man from the south? She leaned 
on the parapet looking steadily 
along the bridge between the blocks 
of the County Hall and the big 
hospital. And as she waited the ser- 



enity of the afternoon settled on 
her. The sun was benignly warm, 
the brown river ran gently. On such 
a spring day as this there must be 
other life about besides her own. 
Strong male life too: the very ex- 
istence of her need seemed to war- 
rant, as a corollary, the means of 
its satisfaction. 

“Waitin’ for someone?” asked a 
voice behind her. 

The shock of hearing another 
voice, suddenly, was great. With it 
came a wave of disappointment. It 
was a female voice and coarse at 
that. 

Patricia composed herself and 
turned. 

'T'HE girl surveying her was per- 
haps twenty. She had a fine tan 
and was showing plenty of it. She 
was wearing merely one piece of a 
two-piece swim-suit, and sandals. 
It seemed that she was accustomed 
to going around that way for her 
breasts were as brown as her legs. 
Her eyes were pale blue and showed 
well against the bronze. Her hair 
was Cletic black and arranged care- 
fully. She wore no make-up, but 
her lips were very red. 

The two looked each other over 
from top to toe and back, in the 
calculating way peculiar to women. 
Patricia sought a flaw in the other, 
and apart from the unmusical voice, 
could not find one. 

What the young girl found be- 
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came evident. She smiled sneering- 
ly, crushingly — and in the act gave 
back to Patricia her self-posses- 
sion. For the smile was marred by 
a set of tainted teeth. 

Patricia said nothing, which 
slightly disconcerted the other. 

“Dressed to kill, ain’t you?” ven- 
tured the girl, presently. 

“Ain’t much use, is it, when any- 
body can help themselves to the 
best clothes goin’? Lord, I’ve 
thrown away better rags than you’ve 
got on.” 

“It so happens that I didn’t dress 
to impress you,” said Patricia, 
levelly. 

“Who did you want to impress, 
then — men? You got some funny 
ideas about men, lovey. They’re 
not interested in how women dress: 
only how they undress. But maybe 
you knew that all the time. Maybe 
that’s really why you’re all dressed 
up.” 

“And presumably why you’re un- 
dressed.” 

“Of course. A girl’s got to make 
the most of herself.” 

“Then you’d better go see a den- 
tist.” 

The girl flushed. 

“Now, see here, Fatty — ” 

“Oh, shut up!” snapped Patricia. 
“What the hell difference does it 
make whether we dress or undress 
or jump in the river? There aren’t 
any men left.” 

The girl looked at her narrowly. 
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“Who says not?” she replied, quiet- 
ly. 

Patricia caught her breath. “You 
— you mean you’ve seen one?” 
“More than seen one,” hinted the 
girl, her unpleasant smile returning. 
“Where?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know!” 
Patricia closed her parasol de- 
liberately and leaned it against the 
parapet. She clicked open her hand- 
bag, dug in it, and suddenly the 
little pistol flashed in the sun. She 
held it a foot from the girl’s bosom, 
which began to display signs of 
agitation. 

“Where did you meet this man?” 
Patricia insisted. 

“Put that thing away, madam — 
miss — please. You wouldn’t — ” 
“I would. Don’t run, or I’ll 
shoot you in the back. Answer me.” 
“Up on Hampstead Heath. He’s 
not very bright, really. Nice-looking 
chap, mind you, and young too, 
but kinda dopey. Always spoutin’ 
poetry. Not my kind. Put that gun 
away, lady, go on.” 

“What are you doing in my 
area?” 

“Your area? You don’t own all 
London, y’know. I gotta right to 
hunt here, same as you. What d’you 
call your area?” 

“Anywhere within five miles of 
Piccadilly Circus.” 

“Picc — Did you hang up that not- 
ice at the Cirous?” 

“You read it?” 
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“No. I can’t read. But I thought 
it looked funny. You live near the 
Circus?” 

“Never mind,” said Patricia, and 
then, as the girl began to giggle, 
“What’s funny?” 

The girl stopped giggling. “No- 
thing.” 

Patricia searched her face. 
“You’re hiding something. What’s 
amusing you? Tell me, or by heav- 
en — ” 

The girl blurted: “It’s only that 
a man lives right near the Circus. 
I seen him. A big tall man. Looks 
a proper gent.” 

“What? What?” stammered Pat- 
ricia. 

“I seen him twice. Both times 
I called out to him, and he ran 
away. The first time I lost him 
down an alley. The second time I 
chased him across the Green Park. 
He runs like a bloomin’ champion. 
Left me standin’. Ain’t you ever 
seen him?” 

Patricia didn’t answer. She was 
thinking. 

The girl looked around her un- 
easily, as if seeking an excuse to 
go. The tall tower of the Houses 
of Parliament stood silently over 
streets as empty as the eyeholes 
of the skeletons, and the hands of 
Big Ben were clasped together to 
register that it was five after one. 
Big Ben had been claiming that it 
was five after one for almost a 
year now. 



“Look,” said the girl, suddenly. 
“You can have my feller up at 
Hampstead. He won’t run away. 
He’ll be glad to see you. You leave 
me this pigeon in Piccadilly. I’ll 
catch up with him one day.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t,” said 
Patricia. “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
risk having any rivals around.” 

QHE raised the gun a trifle and 
^ pulled the trigger. The girl 
whose name she did not know fell 
backwards under the impact of the 
bullet, her arms flung wide. Her 
young body lay draped over the 
grey old parapet like a virgin laid 
on a sacrificial altar stone. Her 
breast pointed to the bright blue 
sky of spring and her long jet hair 
hung down towards the scummy 
water. Patricia replaced her gun, 
seized both the slim ankles and 
heaved. There was a dirty white 
splash near the foot of one of the 
piers, and then the brown river 
had absorbed the brown body. 

Patricia picked up her parasol, 
hesitated, then tossed it over the 
parapet too. She was impatient to 
get to the Circus and set off in 
quick strides. 

When she got there she noticed 
at once that the gun-case on the 
steps had been moved a couple of 
yards from where she’d left it. But 
probably the girl had done that. 
Nevertheless, Patricia opened it. 
There was a note on fine vellum 
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paper stuffed into the trigger -guard 
of the gun. It was terse to the point 
of discourtesy. 

“I’m, not jar from here, too. Tell 
me more about yourself. 

J. Harrison .” 

It was he! Or was it? J for John 
— or Jean, or James, or Josephine 
. . .? She was annoyed with the 
writer for playing her own game. 

She examined the gun. It hadn’t 
been fired. That annoyed her too. 

After a moment of reflection she 
scribbled across the note “PTO,” 
and on the back she wrote: “Let’s 
meet here. Fire the gun and wait . — 
Pat.” 

Then she went up to her apart- 
ment and settled herself comfort- 
ably at the window with a pair of 
field-glasses at one elbow and a 
box of candy at the other. 

The afternoon was very long. 
No one came. The sun sank and 
slowly the shadows filled the unlit 
Circus, submerging Eros. Then it 
was night. Patricia dozed off, still 
by the window. 

Late in the night she was dream- 
ing. It was a pleasant dream. She 
was walking along Oxford Street 
and all the shop windows were 
ablaze with strip lighting, and from 
behind her, from all the shop door- 
ways, came soft wolf whistles. One 
of her admirers began to follow her, 
a long way behind, whistling mel- 
odiously. It was a sad little tune. 
Gradually she awakened to it. 



She was in her room and the 
plaintive whistling was dying away 
somewhere down there in the quiet 
streets. 

She fought herself properly 
awake and peered hard through 
the window. There was nothing to 
see but darkness. She found a torch 
and stumbled down the stairs and 
out into the cool air of the Circus. 

Six streets converged on the 
Circus. Which of them had the 
whistler taken? She looked a little 
way down each of them in turn, 
waving her torch, but saw no other 
light nor heard any further sound. 

Then she looked in the gun-case. 
There was a fresh sheet of vellum 
notepaper there. Written on it was: 
“Dear Pat, Pll meet you here to- 
morrow at sunset. No, I refuse to 
fire the gun — I abominate noise. 
Jeffrey.” 

It was a man! Her heart started 
to pound. She returned to her a- 
partment in a happy daze, made her- 
self some tea on the oil stove, lit 
a cigarette and settled down to 
wait for the dawn. She was too ex- 
cited to sleep further, and the fire 
within her could not be damped 
down until sunset. 

She chain-smoked through the 
rest of the night, trying to visual- 
ize what sort of man Jeffrey was. 
The girl had said he was big and 
tall and a gentleman. Presumably 
he was moderately young and phy- 
sically fit, for he’d outrun the girl. 
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But why had he run from her? 
Patricia told herself that it was 
because he was sensitive to vul- 
garity — his last note indicated that 
— and although the girl had been 
pretty, her utter lack of good taste 
and modesty was obvious at a 
glance. 

Occasionally Patricia found her- 
self humming that sad little tune 
of his, which she’d now identified: 
Tchaikovsky’s Chanson Triste'. Jef- 
frey, it seemed, was a music-lover. 

I N the pale dawn she dressed very 
carefully in quiet colors, modest- 
ly, tastefully, and was at pains to 
get her stocking seams straight. 

Then she set off hunting, quart- 
ering the immediate neighborhood. 
She could write off most buildings 
after a brief examination of their 
halls, where the dust-coated floors 
showed no signs of footprints. But 
some were doubtful and she wasted 
much time plodding around in them, 
opening doors and climbing stairs. 

By noon she was hot. dusty, ra- 
ther tired and irritable. She came 
out into Piccadilly, wondering which 
way to turn. 

Then she heard it — distant 
music. An orchestra, or rather, a 
recording of one. Her tiredness and 
irritation vanished. Her heart melt- 
ed at the music- It was Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet Overture, 
and it was building up towards the 
introduction of the love theme. 



There could have been no more 
appropriate music for her. Jeffrey 
must be feeling as she felt. 

She traced the strains to the 
Albany, that ancient and exclusive 
private way, a nest of luxurious 
and strictly bachelor apartments. 
She pushed at the gate and it op- 
ened. She wandered along the nar- 
row way. The music was much 
louder and the Montagues and Cap- 
ulets were clashing with a great 
ringing of swords. 

She found the right stairway, and 
paused at the bottom of it to mop 
and then powder her face. She was 
trembling, and her finicking 
amounted to small improvement. As 
she smoothed her dress down, the 
music stopped suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the battle. Presumably the 
noise had become a little over- 
powering for Jeffrey. 

She braced herself, and went up- 
stairs. There were three doors. She 
heard a slight movement behind 
one, and pushed it gently open. 

A tall, broad man in a silk dress- 
ing-gown was in the act of putting 
another record on the old-fashioned 
acoustic phonograph. He looked up, 
raising his eyebrows. She saw at 
once that he was strikingly hand- 
some. His eyes were big and dark, 
his nose thin and aristocratic, his 
lips rather full but quite firm. His 
black hair was brushed immacu- 
lately. His short sideburns were 
cleanly shaven and just beginning 
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to grey. She put his age at thirty- 
five. 

And then his brows came down 
in a frown. 

“Who are you, and what are you 
doing here?” His voice was cultivat- 
ed, almost exquisitely so. 

“I’m— I’m Pat.” 

The frown changed to utter dis- 
appointment and frustration. His 
eyes held pain. He sighed. 

“Pat? I thought you were a — ” 

“Yes?” 

“Never mind. I’m sorry, Pat, I 
shan’t be along at sunset after all.” 

Patricia gave a little hurt cry. 
“Am I really so repulsive? I’m 
not very old really, and I’m sure 
I could slim — ” 

“It isn’t that. I just want to be 
left alone. You’re probably quite a 
sweet worn — girl. But I’m a natu- 
ral recluse. I prefer to live in soli- 
tude here. My books and records 
and paintings and memories are suf- 
ficient solace.” 

“Solace for what? Was there an- 
other woman ? ” 

“No, Pat. You wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh,” Patricia turned away. Her 
eyes were moist with her own dis- 
appointment. “You are Jeffrey?” 
she muttered, clutching at the flim- 
siest of straws. 

“I’m afraid so.” 

Patricia walked around the room, 
picking up this and that aimlessly, 
trying to pull herself together. She 



looked dully along the bookshelves, 
seeing familiar titles: Leaves of 
Grass, Moby Dick, The Picture of 
Dorian Grey, Apostate, Bevis, A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu . . . 

She looked at the fine glassware, 
the etchings, the oil-paintings which 
seemed to be mostly of young 
men, the sculptures and the thick 
rugs, and. realized that elegance of 
a kind alien to her unified the room. 

Jeffrey watched her with growing 
impatience. 

“Tut-tut.” He reached out and 
adjusted the position of the statu- 
ette copy of Michelangelo’s “Da- 
vid,” which she had replaced all of 
an inch from where it had stood. 

Often before she had been made 
to feel that she wasn’t waated, but 
never so forcibly and unmistakably 
as now. 

“I’ll be going, then,” she said, 
listlessly. 

“Goodbye and good luck,” he 
said, quickly and relievedly. 

QHE closed the door behind her. 
^ Halfway down the stairs she 
broke down into tears. As she 
sobbed, the phonograph started 
again. This time it was a heart- 
breaking wail of despair and lone- 
liness, again fitting her mood. It 
was the last movement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s last symphony. Jeffrey seemed 
to have a strong penchant for the 
melancholy Russian. Even in her 
grief, part of her mind wondered 
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why. 

And then a suspicion sprang to 
life and spread like a fast-growing 
evil weed. She might be quite wrong, 
she told herself But the weed ga- 
thered strength from small selected 
evidences and grew all over her 
mind, darkening it, strangling res- 
ervations for the side of innocence, 
killing merciful judgment. 

She dried her eyes, set her lips 
in a prim line, and marched back 
up the stairs. She flung open the 
door. Jeffrey was sitting dejected- 
ly in the chair by the phonograph. 
He raised a startled, tear-stained 
face. The tears did not touch her 
heart: they were not for her, and 
so they only strengthened her pur- 
pose. 

She shot him twice as he sat 
there, and then made quite sure 
that he was dead. 

The heart-cry of the Pathetique 



suddenly changed into a silly 
scratching noise. She lifted the tone- 
arm from the record and slammed 
the lid shut Then she slammed the 
door behind her just as noisily; 
But all the noise in the world 
could not disturb him now. 

Back in her own apartment she 
packed essentials for her move to 
Hampstead. 

In the early afternoon she set 
out, carrying them. 

As she reached Eros, she paused 
and looked up at him. He seemed 
almost like an old friend now, so 
she told him confidentially: “I 
had to do it, you know. I never had 
much on the ball at any time and 
I’m past my best now. A girl’s got 
to watch out for herself. Especially 
me. I just can’t afford to risk hav- 
ing any rivals around.” 

Then she went on past him, be- 
ginning the long walk north. 



THE END 
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F EW people would argue against 
the thesis that the gas engine 
— in cars, planes, farm machinery, 
and a million other applications — 
has made the modern world. In 
spite of this tribute, from an en- 
gineer’s standpoint, the reciprocat- 
ing gas engine is a clumsy ineffi- 
cient machine. Is there anything 
better? 



The answer is yes — the gas tur- 
bine! This is the machine which in 
the next few decades is going to 
supplant the piston engine we know 
so well, in the very same applica- 
tions. Already small, packaged gas 
turbines are appearing (the big 
ones in certain power plants have 
proved wonderful) in car and truck 
and plane engines. The reason for 
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the superiority of the gas turbine 
is the fact that it has only a few 
moving parts contrasted with the 
hundreds in ordinary engines. This 
simplicity makes for efficiency and 
compactness. A hundred horsepower 
gas turbine may weigh little more 
than fifty to a hundred pounds 
compared to the equivalent or- 
dinary engine’s two or three hun- 
dred pounds ! And of course where 
there are so few moving parts, wear 
is trivial and maintenance hardly 
necessary. 

The only drawback to present 
gas turbines in most applications 
(except planes) is their gulping 
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fuel consumption. They use too 
much, but technology is rapidly 
squeezing down this voraciousness 
and the gas turbine is becoming- 
competitive. If you want to bet on 
a sure thing, the gas turbine is it. 

A particularly bright future is 
assured the gas turbine as a power 
plant for tomorrow’s workhorse — 
the helicopter. This combination will 
be unbeatable. Gas turbines with 
few gears, no vibration and tre- 
mendous power, will tomorrow make 
the helicopter what the truck and 
car are today. The turbine wheel 
spins like the Loom of Time — mak- 
ing the tapestry of tomorrow . . . 
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T HE Labor Day weekend has 
become one of the major an- 
niversaries for any science 
fiction fan. The occasion: the an- 
nual world Science Fiction Con- 
vention, held each year in a differ- 
ent part of the country. This year, 
1955, it’s the 13th World Science 
Fiction Convention, and it will be 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Judging by advance reports, this 
year’s affair should be one of the 
very best yet. If you’re near enough 
to attend, you really should try to 
make it. If you’ve attended a sci- 
ence fiction convention before you 
won’t need a sales talk; if you 
haven’t, maybe you should just talk 
to someone who has. 

There is quite a tradition built 
up in these Conventions. In the 
last few years they have grown 
big, with many hundreds of people 
attending. Not all of the attendees 
in these last conventions have been 



active fans; there have been a fail- 
percentage of local residents who 
perhaps read science fiction and 
were interested enough in the idea 
of a science fiction convention to 
drop by. From these casual dropp- 
ers-in there are always a few ac- 
tive fans recruited, but I imagine 
that to a lot of them the whole 
idea of fandom is a bit bewildering. 

There are certain features about 
the Conventions that have become 
definitely traditionalized. There is 
a banquet, with a guest of honor. 
There are the speeches by leading 
professional writers, editors, and 
fans. There are the discussion pan- 
els covering many aspects of the 
general field. There is the auction, 
where you can buy original art- 
work including cover paintings that 
the professional magazines have 
donated. There is a masquerade 
ball, or similar party, winding up 
the affair. 
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And there are, of course, all the 
informal parties that fans string 
out all night long during Conven- 
tion times. 

These traditions have grown up 
gradually, as the Conventions them- 
selves have grown larger and more 
widely publicized. The first one, in 
Philadelphia in 1936 (though ac- 
cording to Sam Moskowitz this was 
the first regional convention, the 
first national one being New York’s 
in 1939) was an informal gather- 
ing of New York and Philadelphia 
fans. The 1939 NYcon attracted 
fans from all parts of the country, 
but I don’t imagine that anyone 
attending it had any idea how the 
principle of Conventions would take 
root, and how many people would 
eventually attend. 

For some years the Convention 
has traveled from one part of the 
country to another, so that every- 
one would have a chance to at- 
tend at least occasionally. Last 
year, at San Francisco, this rota- 
tional plan was made official, the 
country ior rather, North America) 
being roughly divided into three 
longitudinal zones, which would 
host the Convention alternately. 
This year, with the site being quite 
centrally located in an area heavi- 
ly populated by fans, the Labor- 
Day get-together could easily set 
a new attendance record. 

The Convention Committee, in 
Cleveland, has been preparing for 
months. I have at hand the first 
issue of the committee’s Progress 
Report, and judging from the steps 
they have already taken as well 
as those they’re planning on tak- 
ing, they’ve not only been hard at 
work preparing a fine program but 
they have also faced up squarely to 
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the difficulties that always plague 
a gathering of this size and type. 
A lot of the complaints that fans 
have made against previous Con- 
ventions should be done away with 
this time. 

The Committee officers have put 
a lot of work into making this one 
the best yet. They have lined up a 
fine program, headed off by guest 
of honor Isaac Asimov, who, quite 
aside from his position as a writer, 
is a truly fabulous after dinner 
speaker. 

On the regular Convention pro- 
gram there will be several spots 
given over to fans for the discus- 
sion of fannish activities — answer- 
ing a complaint of some previous 
Convention attendees, who thought 
the program too heavily profession- 
al. There will be a panel of well 
known fan collectors to discuss the 
collecting, cataloguing, and preserv- 
ing of their s-f and fantasy items. 
There will be an amateur press 
symposium to discuss the history 
of fanzines and the various meth- 
ods of fanzine reproduction. Also 
being considered : a formal debate. 
That, run as planned under the 
rules, I should really like to hear. 

Perhaps one of the best features 
of all, though, is the Convention 
Committee’s hotel arrangement. In 
the past, as the conventions have 
grown there has been more and 
more trouble over hotel accomoda- 
tions. There have been complaints 
pricewise, and even more import- 
antly, complaints that the Conven- 
tion rooms were locked up at night, 
leaving fans with nowhere to go 
if they wanted to have a bull ses- 
sion. Since there are always a lot 
of fans staying somewhere else than 
at the official hotel (especially if 
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that hotel is relatively high priced) 
and since the hotel managements 
have, in the past, frowned on non- 
guests being on the premises late 
at night, there have been fans who 
found themselves left out complete- 
ly once the regular sessions were 
over. This year the Hotel Manger, 
in addition to quoting very reason- 
able rates, has agreed to leave one 
of the Convention rooms open all 
night for bull sessions. 

T HE choice of hotel seems like 
a fan’s dream come true. The 
Hotel Manger will guarantee the 
Convention 325 rooms out of a pos- 
sible total of 355. Rates as quoted 
in the report are Single with Bath 
$5.00 to $9.00; Double with Bath 
$7.00 to $9.00; Twin Beds with 
Bath, $9.00 to $12.00. If you want 
a suite it will be $21 or $22. Res- 
ervations must be made through 
the hotel. Not through the Conven- 
tion Committee. 

Meal prices at the hotel are also 
comparably low. The banquet will 
feature a complete meal served at 
the table (no chow line). Also, 
after fans attending the banquet 
have finished eating, the doors will 
be thrown open so that those who 
did not attend will be able to come 
in and listen to the after dinner 
speeches. 

For those fans (and profession- 
als) who want to have displays at 
the Convention, another feature 
will be the free table space avail- 
able this year. This has been made 
available to fan clubs and to in- 
dividual fans with collections to 
sell as well as to the professional 
book and magazine publishers. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
display room to be locked at night. 



A lot of other features are un- 
der discussion. At the time I 
write this there is a poll in pro- 
gress to determine whether fans 
would like to be able to purchase 
souvenirs of the Convention at a 
nominal price. Suggestions for such 
souvenirs: playing cards with s-f 
illo on the back, tie clasp or cuff 
links, pin or earrings, with an s-f 
_ theme. 

In addition to the scheduled 
speakers, the Convention this time 
will have a Mystery Guest. The 
Committee has been running a con- 
test on the identity of this mys- 
tery guest (yes, he’s been selected, 
long ago). As the Progress Report 
explains it: “The Mystery Guest 
is a person that every member of 
the Convention probably knows. He 
is extremely prominent for the work 
and service that he performs for 
fandom in general, but he is not 
necessarily a fan in the strict sense 
of the word. Whether he is a fan 
or pro is immaterial to whether he 
deserves this special honor. Mostly, 
he is a person who is there when 
the committee needs a friend. He 
is one of those that is used every 
year and never receives any ac- 
claim. Cleveland feels that it is 
about time that this person be hon- 
ored.” 

The contest: identify the person 
referred to above. If you guess 
right, you’ll be eligible for a speci- 
al drawing of one of the choice 
items of artwork that the commit- 
tee receives. 

To enter, you must be a regis- 
tered member of the 13th World 
Science Fiction Convention. You 
must send your choice, postmarked 
not later than August 1st, to Mys- 
tery Guest Contest, at the Conven- 
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tion address given at the end of 
this editorial. Submit your ^choice 
(one choice only) on a plain sheet 
of paper along with your registra- 
tion card number and your signa- 
ture in ink. 

Whether or not you enter the 
contest, you should still get your 
convention membership in advance. 
If you plan to go anyway, buy your 
membership now instead of when 
you arrive; it will help the Com- 
mittee a lot to have the money on 
hand for pre-Convention expendi- 
tures. Even if you’re too far away 
to attend, you can still support the 
Convention. Membership this year is 
$2.00. This is double the fee charged 
by previous Conventions, but I’m 
sure that no fan who really thinks 
the situation through will object 
to the increased levy. The $1.00 
fee has been much too low for years, 
making the Committee too dependent 
on raising money by subsidiary 
means, such as the Banquet and 
the auction. This way, you’ll pay 
what’s still a very low price, and 
get a better deal for your money. 

For your $2.00 you can attend 
all the regular program features 
except such special events as the 
Banquet. Your membership also en- 
titles you to all the Progress Re- 
ports put out by the Committee be- 
fore the Convention itself. Your 
money, and all communications with 
the Convention, should be sent to: 

13th World Science Fiction Con- 
vention, P. O. Box 508, Edgewater 
Branch, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 

I certainly hope you’ll be able to 
attend. 

♦ * * 

Now to the fanzines. This time 
there’s a considerably higher per- 
centage than usual of good ones; 



I’ve enjoyed reading them and I’m 
sure you will enjoy them too. ' 

* * * 

INSIDE and SCIENCE FICTION 
ADVERTISER: 25c; bimonthly; 

Ronald L. Smith, 111 S. Howard, 
Tampa 6, Florida. You get to ex- 
pecting that, when two very good 
zines combine, each is likely to 
give up a lot more than it gains 
through the combination. I have 
to admit that I was most unhappy 
when I heard about the merger of 
SFA with Inside. Now I’m most 
happy to admit I was wrong; the 
combined zine is, if anything, even 
better than either of its origins. 

In this issue there are three de- 
velopments — two in fiction and one 
in art — of the same theme: “The 
Martian who hated people.” The 
results couldn’t have been more dis- 
similar. Naaman Peterson’s bar 
scene, of the Martian surrounded 
by Earthmen, is very good for its 
type; it looks as if it should be 
on a magazine cover. But the writ- 
ten versions express the subject a 
bit more strongly. Joseph Slotkin’s 
version emerges, both in writing 
and in concept, as something of a 
reverse-Bradbury idea — far and a- 
way above the level of most ama- 
teur fiction. But I think that Emil 
Ludwig’s tour de force wins the 
prize. He writes, not one story, but 
three, the first a la Bradbury, the 
second a la Lovecraft, and the 
third a la Conan Doyle. Slightly ex- 
aggerated styles, but not at all out 
of true . . . 

Inside has exceptionally good for- 
mat, cover art and printing, as well 
as exceptionally good material. It’s 
a 25 center I can recommend with- 
out reservation its being well worth 
the money. 
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Rating: 1 

# * * 

EISFA: 5c; monthly; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Coulson, 626 Court St., 
Huntington, Indiana. The issue I 
have here is Eisfa’s second anni- 
versary issue; it’s an exception in 
that it costs 10c. The one that 
should be current when you read 
this, though, will have reverted to 
the usual nickel. As usual, Robert 
and Juanita Coulson give you a 
good buy for your money. 

Fiction here is considerably bet- 
ter than the average fan fiction. 
Hal Annas’ “Scrambledux” leans a 
bit too far toward the farcical, with 
all its humor being strictly situat- 
ional. Joe Hensley’s “The Burning 
Tyger,” despite the obviousness of 
the title, turns out a well written 
tale in its own right. 

There’s still another take-off on 
‘‘The Demolished Man,” this time 
by James R. Adams. And Juanita 
Coulson looks back over two years 
with Eisfa. 

Rating : 3 

He Jje $ 

HYPHEN: 25c or 1/6; Walt Willis, 
170 Upper Newtownards Road, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. Chuck Harris 
is also listed as an editor this time; 
and this time Hyphen emerges as 
its biggest self ever. If it were any 
other fanzine I’d add “the best 
ever,” but Hyphen’s normal quality 
is high enough to make superla- 
tives a bit suspect. 

In this fanzine, acknowledged the 
leader in fannish humor, there’s 
an article by one of fandom’s lead- 
ing humorists, Robert Bloch. Natur- 
ally, it’s a non-humorous article. 
Entitled, “Cause to Read Joyce,” 
it’s about James Joyce, Ulysses, 
Joyce’s impact on other novelists. 



and the ups and downs in critical 
popularity of writers in general 
and Joyce in particular. Excellent. 

There’s just too much in this is- 
sue to list it all. Brian Varley’s 
“Soames” is a neat bit of satire- 
fiction, with the perfect ending. 
Damon Knight’s “Logogenetics” 
gives a name to the old parlor game 
of combining random words into 
sentences. (You can get the same 
effect by rapid dial switching on 
the radio too.) 

Bob Shaw covers a fireworks 
launching; John Berry tells of his 
meeting with Bob Shaw’s typewrit- 
er. And tucked away in the back 
is a reprint of Marion Eadie’s 
story in a 1941 Zenith, “The Pros- 
pect Before Us.” Sort of Orwell- 
ish — but before Orwell. 

Plus much, much more. 

Rating : 1 

* * * 

ALPHA: 60c a year; American 

representative, Dick Ellington, 171 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
This is the one and only Belgian 
fanzine, originating near Antwerp 
in the minds and on the mimeo of 
Dave Vendelmans and Jan Jansen. 
(If you’re in Europe you can sub- 
scribe for one year for 4 UK shil- 
lings, 2.5 Dutch fls., 225 French 
frs. or 30 Belgian frs. Send sub- 
scriptions to Jan Jansen, 229 
Berchemlei, Borgerhout (Antwerp) 
Belgium.) 

This issue appears in the guise 
of a “science fiction fan college,’’ 
complete with articles on every- 
thing from oratory to amateur jour- 
nalism to folklore and witchcraft. 
It’s the same Alpha though — the 
zine with the distinctive humor and 
the very clear mirheography. 

D., Allen writes about Guy 
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Fawkes Night, and the mythical 
burning in effigy of British fan 
Chuck Harris — funnier, I suppose, 
if you’re in the know on the per- 
sonalities involved ; interesting 
otherwise in its description of a 
really wild'-fan gathering . . . 

Mai Ashworth, in “All Night 
Party,” describes the fans of the 
future, gathered for a convention 
in a cave, reminiscing over the 
good old days when conventions 
were held in hotels. 

Other discussions, ranging from 
jazz to Dale Smith’s formula for 
putting out a successful fanzine. 
Apparently this one is getting the 
recognition it’s earning. 

Rating: 3 

* * * 

VARIOSO: 10c; John Magnus, 203 
Noah, Oberlin, Ohio. Of all the 
really good fanzines now being pub- 
lished this one, I think, varies 
most from issue to issue. It’s uni- 
formly entertaining, but it just 
doesn’t stay its old familiar self. 
Must be a lack of editorial slant- 
ing; Magnus apparently will pub- 
lish anything with any connection 
with fandom, as lon’g as it’s inter- 
esting and well written. The result 
is most favorable. 

In this issue there’s an article 
originally written for Vega: Ver- 
non L. McCain’s ‘‘Little Seventh 
Fandom, What Now?” It’s a lighter 
history of fandom from a new per- 
spective, and with new digs at 
some of the personalities involved. 

There is a small portion of text 
and a profusion of sketches on the 
Detroit con. “ . . . About 60 people 
attended, including no pros. There- 
fore the convention was a tremend- 
ous success . . .” What would you 
have done to a gate-crashing pro? 
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Throw him out of the hotel? Sound- 
ed like fun, though, even without 
evictions . . . 

And Dick Clarkson continues his 
development of "The Subtle Art of 
Letterhacking,” this installment be- 
ing, “Natural Enemies of the Let- 
terhack.” No apparent connection 
between text and title, unless the 
editor is the enemy . . . Developed 
according to Gamesmanship rules, 
of course. 

Rating: 3 

¥ ¥ 

PHOBOS: 5c; biweekly; Lee Anne 
Tremper, 1022 N. Tuxedo St., Indi- 
anapolis 1, Ind. This is one of the 
many zines now coming out of the 
Indiana SF League, which seems 
to contain some of the most proli- 
fic fans in the country. This one 
carries book reviews, reviews of 
foreign science fiction, and at least 
one story or special article per is- 
sue. Despite its frequent publish- 
ing schedule, it manages to find 
material — mostly contributed by the 
same few really active members of 
the Indiana contingent. 

In the issue I have here Dave 
Jenrette writes an expose on “The 
Truth about John Carter,” giving 
a third-person viewpoint of what 
really went on in Carter’s Mars 
adventures. JT Crackel covers the 

pocket editions and Robert Coul- 

son the foreign publications. 

Rating: 3 

* * * 

EPITOME: 5c; Mike May, 9428 
Hobart St., Dallas 18, Texas. Here’s 
a rather new fanzine (I’m looking 
at No. 3) that is really quite good 
in a distinctly fannish way. It 

doesn’t run to fiction, its own 

quixotic style of humor, serious 
articles, reviews, or any of the 
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other specialties. It just runs to 
fan personalities, including numer- 
ous letters and reports on reports 
on convention reports. 

Mimeoing is very good, even 
though this one belongs to the un- 
justified margin school. 

Articles, as opposed to the exten- 
sive letter section, come written 
by Dean Grennell, Bob Stewart, 
and Sam Johnson. As for the Con 
reports — well, it’s interesting to 
hear the other sides of certain 
stories, even if you don’t agree. 

Rating: 5 

* * * 

FANTASY -TIMES: 10c; semi- 

monthly; Fandom House, P. O. 
Box 2331, Paterson 23, N. J. James 
V. Taurasi and Ray Van Houten 
edit and publish this newspaper of 
science fiction, in which you’ll find 
just about all the news of what’s 
going on in the stfictional world. 
If you’re across the country from 
New York, as I am, you’ll find 
that F-T is one of the easiest ways 
to keep up with the bewildering 
whirl of changes in the New York 
publishing field. 

Not only does F-T report on the 
status of current and coming mag- 
azines, their editors, policy, etc, it 
also covers the book, TV, radio, and 
movie fields of science fiction. Also 
it covers the foreign news, Con- 
vention reports from all over the 
world, and a certain (though less- 
er) amount of coverage of purely 
fan affairs. 

It’s really the complete news- 
paper of the professional and con- 
vention science fiction worlds, as 
well as of the major fan movements. 

Rating: 3 

* * * 

ANDROMEDA: 6c or 4d; Pete 



Campbell, 60 Calgarth Rd., Vin- 
dermere, England. This issue of 
Andromeda is little more than a let- 
ter zine — maybe a British version 
of Gafia, caused by too many pages 
and a too frequent schedule, has 
struck home. 

Other than letters, reviews, and 
Brian Varley’s Convention and 
club report, about the only thing 
in this issue is Terry Jeeves’ story, 
“The First Spaceship.” The punch- 
line ending weakens it; up to then 
it purposely incorporates almost 
every non-scientific idea about rock- 
ets, inventions in general, and stf 
in particular. (Or maybe the 
punchline ending is part of the 
whole concept — the type of end- 

ing is as much a part of a lot of 
the stories as the mad scientist.) 

Rating: 5 

* * 

NITE CRY: 10c; bimonthly; Don 
Chappell, 5921 East 4th Place, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Nite Cry is the 
official publication of the Oklaho- 
ma Science Fiction Confederation, 
and as such it contains a good deal 
of regional fan news in addition 
to its more general fiction and ar- 
ticles. The copy I have here is large- 
ly taken up with comments about 
the San Francisco Convention’s cen- 
sure of the Oklacon, held over the 
same Labor Day weekend. In general, 
the comments are stated in a non- 
heated manner, no matter what side 
of the fence the individual commen- 
tator happens to be on. 

To me, the whole question seems 
to have a lot of loaded semantic 
content. I remember a fan gather- 
ing at the Portland Convention in 
which it was proposed, and agreed 
to by most fans present, that no 
American fan meeting other than 
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the World Convention should en- 
title itself a ‘^Convention.” Other 
such meetings could be “Confer- 
ences,” “Confabs,” or such. 

The Oklahoma group broke tra- 
dition (1) in having a Convention 
over Labor Day; (2) in calling it 
a “Convention” (if they had held 
a meeting called by some other 
name for fans who were unable to 
make it to the Coast, I’m sure no 
one would have objected) ; and (3) 
of asking professional magazines 
for auction contributions at the 
same time that the World Conven- 
tion did so. This, if true, (I have 
only one side of this story) is the 



main point of contention among 
those present at San Francisco. 

Mostly though, a semantic prob- 
lem . . . It’s strange, how even in 
science fiction circles a word can 
get so loaded. 

Rating: 6 

sj: igc Hn 

That’s all for this time . . . Re- 
member, if you have a fanzine you 
want reviewed, send it to me, Mari 
Wolf, Fandora’s Box, IMAGINA- 
TION, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, 
Illinois. And don’t forget Cleveland 
over Labor Day. 

—Mari Wolf 




"Seems harmless enough!" 





- REVIEWING CURRENT SCIENCE FICTION BOOKS - 
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fiord cover science fiction is booming and many fine novels 
and anthologies are available at all bookstores or by writing 
direct to the publishers, Bach month IMAGINATION will review 
one or more — candidly — as a guide to your book purchases • 
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by Charles Erie Maine, 249 pages, 
$2.75, Rinehart & Company, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 

A faithless wife throws Dr. Hugh 
Macklin into a series of time-trav- 
elling jumps with the close of a 
switch. From this trite beginnng, a 
fantiliar but still fascinating novel 
takes form. 

A lively imagination is shown by 
this facile English author, not in 
the choice of plot, but in the de- 
velopment of his ideas of the fu- 
ture. An appealing style, excellent 
characterization, and not unreason- 
able technical mumbo-jumbo, make 
for an all-around good story. 

You won’t fire off rockets with 
this one — but then you won’t half- 
finish it either. 



The book has a minor failing — 
but one of which I am too conscious 
in most science-fiction I read. Why 
is it not possible to invent, select, or 
otherwise originate proper nouns 
which have some air of realism? 
It seems to me that I am forever 
encountering “Gug” or “Brzfmsk” 
or “Neronium” or other things and 
persons too outrageously “unliter- 
al” to believe in. I realize that an 
unfamiliar world has unfamiliar 
things and these require differenti- 
ating names — but some writers do 
this so subtly and yet so realistically 
that I never question them even if 
I am aware at all of their existence. 
I plead, therefore, name your char- 
acters and things, Gentlemen, but 
make me believe them! 
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SPACE MYSTERY . . . 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Thought I might as well avail 
myself of the inalienable right my 
recent 35c purchase bought me 
and send in my comments on the 
April issue of Madge. 

Well, quiet again reigns in s-f 
fandom; the Asimov-Bott feud 
didn’t come off afterall. I was 
blood-thirstily awaiting a no-holds- 
barred battle! 

Cover: I repeat my comment of 
last month: Boy! 

Stories: All good this time. To 
be more specific: 

HUNTING LICENSE really had 
no plot, but so effectively evoked 
emotion and maintained interest 
that I didn’t miss the rather in- 
tricate plot I usually demand in 
novelettes . . . McConnell’s auto- 
biographical sketch was exception- 
al; seems that s-f writers can write 
about the fantastic more gracefully 
and convincingly than they can tell 
their own life-stories, yet McCon- 
nell’s piece was almost as good as 
his story ! , 



A MATTER OF ETHICS, cute, 
and readable. 

ALBATROSS, this story would 
make an excellent TV play— was 
good reading too. 

Which brings me to THE 
VOYAGE OF VANISHING MEN. 
I can’t figure this one. I enjoyed 
it while reading it, but afterwards 
I began to wonder about it. It’s 
really not s-f since the vanishings 
didn’t have any scientific explana- 
tion, giving the whole story a sort 
of supernatural tone. I had expect- 
ed some explanation based on Ein- 
stein’s curved universe theory which 
mentions the possibility that some 
stars we see in very distant space 
are actually nearer ones seen in 
two places because of the curvature 
of space ... I had wondered what 
would happen if we headed for one 
of those stars . . . would we return 
to our own solar system . . . and 
if we did would we be “turned in- 
side-out”? . . . But since Mullen’s 
story wasn’t about that, I’ll drop 
the subject, except to say that I’m 
not sure whether the story was 
good or bad . . . what do you say? 
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To the space-stationists : gov- 

ernment sources report great pro- 
gress in the space station develop- 
ment field. I understand they al- 
ready have the hole up there to 
build the space-doughnut around ! 

. . . Incidentally, when the 
space station is built it will mean 
the folding up of many s-f mag- 
azines. With the real thing avail- 
able the fans will turn to a new 
type of magazine, like “Science 
Newsletter”! 

Did you actually change Madge’s 
editorial policy? If not, what 
brought about the sudden upsweep 
in Madge fiction? 

Victor Paananen 
1148 W. 8th St. 

Ashtabula, Ohio 
Stan Mullen’s story purposely 
omitted a scientifically "plausible” 
ending, •pointing up instead the 
equally plausible fact that when 
man ventures into space he may 
well experience things for which 
he can provide no “ logical ” explan- 
ation. Afterall, space is the door- 
way to infinity, - and while know- 
ledge may await man in its incre- 
dible vastness — it may take some 
doing to ferret it out! In the mean- 
time astounding things may happen 
— to man, which point Mullen 
stressed. Yep, we think it ivas a 
fine stf yarn. Real food for thought 
... A space station will mean 
the end of stf mags ? Heck, man, 
it will be the real beginning of our 
popularity on a mass-appeal scale. 
Wait and see! . . . Nope, we haven’t 
changed our editorial policy — it’s 
still one of endeavoring to bring 
you the best of science fiction en- 
tertainment. If we slip once in a- 
while we apologize. Anyway, thanks 
for saying Madge is improving. 



We’ll try to keep it that way! . . wlh 
MORE BOOK REVIEWS- . . . 

Dear Bill Hamling: 

Just one thought I’d like to ex- 
tend after my perusal of the April 
issue of Madge. 

a. Henry Bott has established 
his competence and fairness as a 
book reviewer, even to one of the 
authors whose work he had panned. 

b. Henry Bott had one-half a 
page devoted to one book review 
in the issue— while seven and a 
half pages were devoted to reviews 
of fanzines. 

c. The foregoing strikes me as 
being out of proportion considering 
the people who read fanzines and 
those who read hard cover 
books. This is no reflection on Mari 
Wolf or her FANDORA’S BOX 
column. I simply believe that Henry 
Bott should at least have as much 
space in each issue! 

d. Keep up the good work on the 
rest of the magazine! 

William Boormann 
308 E. Madison St. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Reason for the smaller book re- 
view space is quite simple, Bill. 
These days there seems to be less 
activity in the hard-cover field; 
there just are not that many new 
books published each month to give 
Hank Bott’s column the space you 
suggest. If book publishing activi- 
ty picks up we’ll enlarge the de- 
partment ..... wlh 

NO-FAN’S LAND I 

Dear Bill: 

This is my first letter to Madge, 
although I’ve been a steady reader 
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for some time. 

Re the April issue: James V. 
McConnell can usually turn out 
a good story, and his HUNTING 
LICENSE is no exception. A very 
good plot, and ditto writing. As 
for George 0. Smith’s serial, 
HIGHWAYS IN HIDING, well, it’s 
by Smith, and that’s good enough 
for me! 

I like the McCauley cover pin- 
ups. I’ve been a “Mac-Girl” fan 
ever since the old Fantastic Adven- 
tures days. Terry is good too, but 
where, oh where are those Malcolm 
Smith photo-covers? They have 
been one of Madge’s highlights. 

FANDORA’S BOX was good, as 
usual. And I have a few words to 
say about the Asimov-Bott feud; I 
was considerably letdown by Isaac’s 
letter in the April issue editorial. 
Sure, it’s Bott’s privilege as a re- 
viewer to flay a writer if he wants 
to. And brother, did he do that to 
Asimov! But the author has a 
right to be indignant, too. I admit 
that if I had been Asimov I would 
have written Bott personally in- 
stead of griping publicly, but as 
long as he did it . . . 

Why don’t you get some other 
interior artists beside Terry and 
McCauley? They’re good, but a 
little more variety would be too. 

In spite of your enthusiasm, I 
can’t place Madge near the top on 
consistent good fiction; however, 
the covers, and departments, raise 
it up in the top five bracket for me. 

Anybody care to correspond with 
a fan in no-fan land? 

Barry Gardner 
Box 201 
Deport, Texas 

The Smith photo-covers are slow 
in appearing because Malcolm is 



slow in producing them! We’ll get 
after him pronto! Glad you like the 
“Mac Girl’’ covers, and hope you — 
along with other readers — approve 
of the Terry change-of-pace cover 
on this issue wlh 

MORBID STORY . . . 

Dear Bill: 

You asked for opinions on the 
April issue cover. I like the idea 
— if the “new look” is used spar- 
ingly. I find now that your covers 
are looking more and more similar. 
I respectfully suggest, therefore, 
that you intersperse McCauley’s 
work with others. 

Now the stories. HUNTING 
LICENSE is the most disgusting 
story I have read in a long time. 
It is crammed full of morbid state- 
ments. Witness: 

“She doesn’t really object to the 
sight of naked bodies lashed to 
the front fenders of your car, does 
she?’’ 

“I loonder what’s wrong with 
things nowadays that there just 
aren’t enough criminals.’’ 

“The body (human) ivas so big 
that Thompson had it skinned and 
tanned, and made a really nice- 
looking rug out of it.” 

Now there are just a few exam- 
ples of morbidity I found. Anyone 
who can write like that ought to 
be incarcerated where his danger- 
ous tendencies can be watched. If 
the stf field were to be judged by 
that one story, it would indeed be 
true that we are maniacs. 

And then we come to A MATT- 
ER OF ETHICS by Russ Winter- 
botham; I would suggest that in 
the future you take all similar 
stories and deposit them gently but 
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firmly in the water closet. It was, 
to my way of thinking, an attempt 
at humor a la Thorne Smith that 
failed. 

But, of course, there was some- 
thing to recommend the issue. Such 
was THE VOYAGE OF VANISH- 
ING MEN by Stanley Mullen. I 
don’t quite know what it was, but 
that story had something. Some- 
thing very entertaining. I suggest 
that you get Mullen to write more 
for Madge. 

HIGHWAYS IN HIDING was 
still good, althought Part II didn’t 
match up to the first instalment. 

Jeremy Millett 
1446 Garden St. 

Park Ridge, 111. 

When you quote a passage out 
of context to the whole it quite often 
takes on an exaggerated emotional 
aspect. The McConnell story , while 
definitely not a sweetness-and-light 
type, did extrapolate on a possible 
future social development. Not 

exactly one we’d like to see come 

to pass — but then, science fiction, 
if it be true to itself, should en- 
compass anything in the realm of 
possibility — at the same time not 
necessarily making it (or them) a 
probability. With this thought in 
mind we feel your opinion is in 
somewhat of an extreme; the story 
was down-beat — and somewhat dis- 
turbing — but not disgusting! How 
did HIGHWAYS stack up with you 
in the concluding parts? . . wlh 

NEWSSTAND MYSTERY . . . 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Once upon a time, way back in 
the Spring of ‘52, I realized that 
Madge’s distribution was as poor 
as could be in this area. So, in a 



fit of wanting to read one of my 
favorite mags regularly, I sub- 
scribed. 

Now, just as soon as I had subbed, 
a strange thing happened. Every 
month, promptly, Madge’s little el- 
fish eyes peered at me from my 
local newsstand. Time passed, and 
Madge was on sale every month 
here. Now, in the due process of 
issues, my subscription ran out. I 
didn’t renew, having other uses 
for the mass sum of three bucks, 
and anyway, I. can always pick up 
each issue at the stands. 

Yet now, another strange thing 
happened. Too coincidentally, Madge 
stopped appearing at my local news- 
dealer. It just wasn’t to be found. 
This mysterious business makes me 
wonder. Do you have some secret 
method devised so that when a sub- 
scription expires a subscriber has 
to renew in order to get the maga- 
zine? Anyway, please say something 
to the boys who distribute Madge. 
Tell them Trenton, Tennessee is 
still on the map — but that they 
don’t act like it! 

. . . After reading Sam Mosko- 
witz’s letter, and your answer, about 
five times, I find that somebody is 
mixed up. Admitting this much to 
Sam, that his anthology was good 
— if somewhat spotty — but if the 
publisher, McBride, did select one 
story for rubber stamp approval, 
after deciding that your selection 
couldn’t be used, they did wrong. 
I cannot see why they couldn’t have 
used the original selection of Wol- 
heim since both he and Sam were 
simply compilers of “editors’ 
choices”. 

This little stir about Asimov and 
Bott . . . Well, it also leaves me 
wondering. Asimov had little room 
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to hit back at Bott, but Bott hard- 
ly gave the book even a poor re- 
view. He merely stated that Asimov 
cannot write, and that the stories 
(to him) are utter nonsense. In 
the first place, Asimov’s SECOND 
FOUNDATION was a good book — 
to me. Using a more or less strict 
background, he has written some 
very interesting stories about the 
far future. Bott tore out at this. 
He said that th^ stories were 
nothing because, they deal with big 
happenings, on a very large time 
scale. This is true. But comparing 
Asimov, unfavorably at that, with 
Doc Smith’s dull night-mares, is 
like comparing a rose with dirt. 
Of course I’m biased in Asimov’s 
favor — not for hitting back as he 
did, but because Bott did not give 
him a very good review. As a gen- 
eral rule I like Bott’s reviews. But 
in the Asimov case he rubbed me 
the wrong way. 

I like the serial, HIGHWAYS 
IN HIDING. Can’t wait until I 
finish it! 

James Lewis 
Rt. No. 4 
Trenton, Tenn. 

Yov/r newsstand mystery is not 
one of our doings, Jim. Madge is 
distributed by THE AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY which has sev- 
eral hundred branches throughout 
the country. Since Trenton is not 
one of the cities with a branch of- 
fice copies would be “farmed out” 
from the nearest city maintaining 
a branch. In your case the closest 
branch would be Jackson, Tenn. Ap- 
parently the Jackson branch has 
had more local demand and as a 
result the farm-out was curtailed. 
However, a situation like this is 
important from our standpoint; we 



don’t like to see you — or other 
readers — disappointed. And since a 
customer’s voice is always the loud- 
est, why not drop our distributor 
a card and register a complaint. 
You’ll probably get fast action on 
future issues that way! And if 
any other reader has a similar prob- 
lem, please let us know about it 
wlh 

GRAND “SLAM”! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Since I am sure you as an editor 
are interested in seeing your cir- 
culation grow, you may be inter- 
ested in the reactions of a fairly 
new science fiction reader to your 
publication. 

First of all, I think your covers 
are blah. The idea behind the 
March cover, for example, was 
good, but wherever did the majori- 
ty of s-f illustrators get the idea 
that all s-f readers are male? The 
type of female figure used would 
be much more at home on a calen- 
dar hung in a barbershop! 

Your choice of stories is among 
the best, in my opinion, but I would 
enjoy seeing an extra one to re- 
place both FANDORA’S BOX and 
the letter column. I’m not even 
slightly interested in your choice 
of half-baked contributors. I buy 
IMAGINATION to read something 
by professionals, not to read other 
readers’ (or so-called fans) opin- 
ions. I can form my own. 

I would like to see only short 
stories, and short novels complete 
in one issue. If I want a full-length 
novel I’ll buy a book; when I buy 
a magazine I expect short stories. 

There is no reason why the aver- 
age person shouldn’t enjoy stf. But 
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most of them will never have a 
chance to find out as long as s-f 
magazines are buried in the far 
corner of the magazine stand with 
horror and similar trash hiding 
them. 

Something which I thought was 
a pitiful waste of space was your 
printing a personal disagreement 
with Mr. Moskowitz, and that be- 
tween Asimov and Bott. So what! 
No one expects a critic to be well- 
liked by an author! Why waste 
space? „ 

After all the “slams” I still, en- 
joy Madge and I think science fic- 
tion is continually improving. But 
please remember that many of us 
enjoy reading s-f, without becoming 
avid fans. 

I hope this finds its way into 
your file, not in Madge, stealing 
space from something much more 
interesting. 

Joan Menagh 
556 Gresham Ave. 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Speaking of female figures — how 
about the covers on recent issues? 
Like them better? . . . Your com- 
ment on stf magazines being hid- 
den at some newsstands is a sore 
point with all editors in the field. 
Frankly, that’s a situation beyond 
■our control — we just can’t visit 
the thousands of neiosstands in the 



country! But it can be solved. If 
you — and every other reader of 
science fiction - — will simply pick up 
whatever science fiction magazines 
your dealers sell and put them OUT 
IN FRONT on the racks we’ll have 
a real chance to broaden the field. 
Afterall, we (all of us) don’t want 
science fiction hidden from the gen- 
eral public. So do us — and yourself 
— a favor the next time you visit 
your newsstand or drug store — and 
every time for that matter! — make 
sure science fiction magazines are 
OUT FRONT by putting them 
there. Local newsdealers simply 
don’t take the time or interest in 
properly displaying science fiction, 
so it’s up to us as readers to do 
the job. Speaking for the staff of 
IMAGINATION, we’ll bless you 
for your efforts in behalf of the 
field! . . . File your letter, Joan ? 
We found it very interesting in- 
deed. See? This is what a letter 
section is for ivlh 

“CRAZY” DISCOVERY! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I have been reading science fiction 
for almost two years, but it was 
only two or three months ago that 
I discovered IMAGINATION and 
have been “icrazy” over it ever 
since! 



[Never, Ever Before, ere! * 

1 7000 Fantasy and science-fiction books and back-issue magsi 
at 50% to 90% under what they've ever cost you before, here] 
| or anywhere, while they last! List free. WEREWOLF BOOK* 

. SHOP, Shannon Rd., R. D. 2, Box 86B, Verona, Penna. 
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Compared to other science fic- 
tion magazines (others come up 
with good stories, but never as many 
as yours) IMAGINATION topsail! 

As for the April issue, I enjoyed 
all the stories, especially the serial 
HIGHWAYS IN HIDING. I am 
waiting impatiently for the next 
instalment. Incidentally, while I 
thought HUNTING LICENSE to 
be a little odd, it was certainly 
good. And A MATTER OF ETH- 
ICS is one of the most delightful 
stories I have ever read. 

Paul Kagan 
5116 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 15, 111. 

Reading science fiction for two 
years and just discovered Madge? 
Man, what you’ve been missing! 
Welcome into the fold . . . wlh 



ON SECOND THOUGHT . . . 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Re your April issue, I particular- 
ly enjoyed Mack Reynolds’ ALBA- 
TROSS, and Winterbotham’s A 
MATTER OF ETHICS. But Mc- 
Connell’s sadistic little piece, 
HUNTING LICENSE, was just 
about enough to make me swear 
off Madge. This is science fiction? 
You’re sure the author's human? 

However, having an open mind 
I went back and reviewed those 
wonderful cartoons. Hooray for 
Luther Scheffy — guess I won’t 
swear off Madge afterall! 

Betty D. Meyer 
RFD No. 1 Holgate, Ohio 
Hooray for your afterthought! 
. wlh 
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A $9.00 VALUE AT ALL BOOK STORES C 

-REGULAR CLOTHBOUND PUBLISHERS' EDITIONS- 

We’ve just made a fantastic deal with a major book publisher, reserving: 
a limited quantity of these classic science fiction books to be given to 
you FREE along with your subscription to IMAGINATION. The offers below 
are unprecedented — we can hardly believe them ourselves! But it’s true— * 
the books are yours — ABSOLUTELY FREE — as part of your 1, 2, or 3 year 
subscription. (You can extend your present subscription with any of the 
combination offers.) Subscribe TODAY! Send cash, check, or money order to: 
IMAGINATION, T. O. Box 230, Evanston, 111. 



OFFER No. 1 □ One Year (12 Issues) of IMAGINATION 

$3.00 ($7.50 VALUE) WITH FREE BOOK A — B — C (CIRCLE ONE) 

OFFER No. 2 □ Two Years (24 Issues) of IMAGINATION 

$6.00 ($14.50 VALUE) WITH FREE BOOKS A — B — C (CIRCLE TWO) 

OFFER No. 3 □ Three Years (36 Issues) of IMAGINATION 

$9.00 ($21.60 VALUE) WITH ALL THREE BOOKS SHOWN ABOVEl 

□ Extend My Current Subscription 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Countries other than UJ.S.A. & Canada, $3.50 Offer No. 1; $7.00 Offer No. 2; 

$10.50 Offer No. 3. 
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You Can Master 1 
the Power of Your 

"Sixth Sense” 



These Uncanny Experiences PROVE YOU Have a ‘‘Sixth Sense"! 



Buried deep among the atoms of your inner mind 
there is a mysterious sixth sense which is capable 
of producing seeming miracles. 

How often have you had the feeling someone 
was stanng at you — then turned around and found 
that someone WAS staring at you? You hadn't seen 
that person. How did you know? 

How many times have you been talking or think- 
ing about a person — then suddenly he or she ap- 
pears? You had no reason to expect him (or her). 
But your inner mind knew! 

Do you ever have the premonition that some- 
thing is going to happen — then, bingo! — that very 
thing DOES happen? 

Have you ever started to say something at ex- 
actly the same instant that someone else started 
to utter the SAME words? 

Have you ever had a dream — and then seen 
your dream become a reality, just as your inner 
mind had pictured it? 

We've all had uncanny experiences like these 
You can't possibly explain them unless you admit 
that you DO have a sixth sense but this mysterious 
power is developed to a higher degree in some 
people than in others. 

Some years ago the noted "father of modem 
psychology." Will James of Harvard, made the 
astonishing statement that most people use only 
10% of their mental powers! The other 90% lies 
idle Now. at last, science is making it easy for us 
to USE that vast reserve of brain power! 

A few people seem to know instinctively the 
secret of harnessing this power Others must learn. 
But once you learn the secret. NOTHING is be- 
yond your power — NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE! 

This doesn't mean we can all be Einsteins, 
Edisons or Fords It does mean that we can have 
the happiness, peace of mind and feeling of se- 
curity — plus the success in our chosen life's work 
•—which we have every right to want and expect! 

Man Is Just Now Beginning to Learn 
the True Power of the Human Mind I 

For almost a hundred years, scientists have known 
about and talked about atomic energy. It is only re- 
cently that something has been done about it 

Likewise, the most amazing and mysterious powers of 
the inner mind were known to ancient sages, wise men. 
alchemists and philosophers. Their knowledge of these 
miraculous forces never died It has been passed down 
through the centuries by a chosen few of each decade. 
Now these secrets are being brought to light for the 
first time. Now you and I can benefit by the precious 
knowledge of the inner mind — and learn how to put 
those forces to work! 

As You Think — So You ARE I 

That phrase comes from the Bible. It is just as true 
today as it was 2.000 years ago! But NOW we have the 
moqns to think along the right tinea! Now we know how 
much better we can make our lives by simply releasing 
and putting to work the tremendous forces which have 
been lying dormant in our mindsf 



Of course you'd like to have a better home. A hap- 
pier. fuller life. More understanding, respect and affec- 
tion from your family, friends and associates. Greater 
success in your life work. More genuine security and 
peace of mind in this troubled world! 

You can have all these things in abundance — soon! 
Nothing is impossible — nothing 'is beybnd your reach 

— when you know how to use The Secret of The Power 
Within You. 

Ben Sweetland. known to millions throughout the 
United States as Radio's Consulting Psychologist and 
who has contributed many works in the field of applied 
psychology — quite accidentally discovered the direct 
contact between the two minds of man — and how one 
can — at will — call upon his great mental powers. 

The personal pronoun "I" refers to the mental self, 
Sweetland has taught for years. When this word is 
added to another, it becomes an instruction to self. 
"The only difference between the go-getter and the ne'er- 
do-well." this psychologist published in I93S, is that one 
thinks in terms of "I Can" and the other — "I Can’t!" 
He taught his followers to hold to the thought "I Can" 
and in a large number of cases, they proved they could 

— they did things. 

One great truth was definitely established. The words 
"I CAN I" provided the direct path from the conscious 
mind to the subconscious mind; the use of them invoked 
the power to swing the door to the open sesame. 

Mary Jones was a lonely spinster — not beautiful — 
and resigned to a life of single boredom. "I Can" helped 
the sunshine of happiness to smile on her. A large circle 
of friends — and a devoted husband came into being 
almost as though a magic wand had been used. 

Jenny Smith had a good singing voice but lacked the 
courage to use it in public. "I Can!” gave her direct 
contact with her source of power and she has since ap- 
peared on concert stages throughout the United States 

Joe Winters was a machinist earning just enough to 
”-t by. Within days after gaining his "I Can" • 




is he st 



rted to expand. Today he operates a business 



employing 30 ir 

How You Can PROVE — at NO RISK — 
That This Secret Will Work Wonders for YOU 

Follow the simple, step-by-step instructions given so 
clearly in "I CAN " Notice the wondrous changes that 



y " U , r ' Piri ' * nd P"* 0 "* 1 *'/ AT 
ONCE. Feel the soul-satisfying glow of new self-con- 
fidence ... the ability to DO all sorts of things you never 
thought you could before! Marvel at how restful it is to 
sleep as peacefully as a kitten at night — free of worries, 
doubts and fearsl 

A truly glorious experience is in store for you! Prove 
for yourself — in 30 days or less — that YOU can ex- 
perience a change in you, whole life just as miraculous 
and wonderful as thousands of others have enjoyed. You 
risk nothing, But you hove a whole new world to gain. 
Don t delay a single minute. Clip that coupon now 

Your FREE GIFT - THE MAGIC MIRROR 
See for Yourself Why You Foil — Itevoal Your 
Weaknesses — See Exactly Haw to Correct Them 

Reflected in your Magic Mirror, you'll see yourteff 
at others see you! This revolutionary new device enables 
you to look deeply into your inner being! Reveals all 
your weaknesses and your assets (including, perhaps, 
many you never knew you had). Tells how you can 
now use your assets to gain your goal in life. Shows you 
tne way to the almost miraculous solutions to all of 
‘"l 1 ’ 1 ',"'’- Thil MAGIC MIRROR i, your, 
to KEEP — absolutely FREE — whether or not you 
deode to keep "I CAN " y “ 



SCI ID HO MONEY! MAIL THIS COUPON T0DAY- 



CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO.,Dept. C-164 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please rush my copy of Ben Sweetland's new book. "I Can"— THE Key to Life's Golden 
Secrets, in plain wrapper When delivered. I will deposit with postman only J2.9S, plus few 
cents postage. I must be 100% delighted with actual results, or I will return the book within 
30 days for a full refund. 

FREE I Send me the MAGIC MIRROR — mine to keep even if I return the book. 

Addresa _ 



□ SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if ENCLOSING $2.9S. i 
GUARANTEE applies, of course. 



b case we pay postage. Same 




TOMORROW’S SCIENCE 



NEBULA IN CASSIOPEIA: Streak running on diagonal across 
top of stellar photograph produced unusual effect for 
Mt. Wilson astronomers; while exposure was being made 
a meteor passed across the telescope's field of view. 
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